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HE introduction of Protestant Chris- 

tianity into Mexico is one of the 
most interesting events in the history of 
modern missions. When we consider 
the past religious condition of that coun- 
try, and then behold the present strength 
of the evangelical movements there, we 
irresistibly exclaim, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought!" The working of Divine Prov- 
idence was visible in the methods em- 
ployed at the beginning. During our 
war with Mexico, many of our Protestant 
soldiers carried with them Bibles in the 
Spanish language, and distributed them 
among the people. The leaven thus 
introduced slowly spread, but in time 
manifested itself. About the close of the 
war, in 1847, Miss Melinda Rankin, then 
residing in Mississippi, learned from the 
returned officers and soldiers, the sad 
condition of the Mexicans, and resolved 
to inaugurate a mission in that afflicted 
land. In 1852, she went to Brownsville, 
Texas, and opened a school for the in- 
struction of Mexican children. This was 
so successful that she determined to es- 
tablish a seminary to compete with one 
erected by the Jesuits. Returning to the 
Eastern States in 1853, she collected suf- 
ficient funds to build an edifice, and, in 
1854, the seminary was ready for the re- 
ception of pupils. It flourished until 
1862, when the property was confiscated 
by the Southern Confederacy. This dif- 
ficulty caused Miss Rankin to enter Mex- 
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ico, whither she had sent, in 1860, Bible 
agents and colporteurs. In 1865, she 
entered Monterey, purchased a large 
building, and opened a Protestant semi- 
nary. From that important center, the 
Gospel was disseminated, day - schools 
multiplied, congregations increased, and 
soon Northern Mexico was fully occupied. 
Many were converted from Romanism, 
and some became missionaries. The 
history of Miss Rankin's labors in that 
field is a thrilling one, and will enroll her 
name among the true heroines of the 
world. 

But not less remarkable was the estab- 
lishment of Protestant missions in Central 
Mexico. In January, 1869, Rev, H. C. 
Riley, D. D., was sent to Mexico City by 
the same society which sustained Miss 
Rankin. Dr. Riley was a fine Spanish 
scholar, and had organized a congrega- 
tion of native Cuban residents in New 
York City. Feeling a deep interest in 
the Mexican field, he was appointed by 
the American and Foreign Christian 
Union to labor in the city of the Monte- 
zumas. On arriving there, he found 
about thirty native evangelical Christians, 
who were in the habit of meeting regu- 
larly for worship in secluded places. The 
Bibles circulated by American soldiers in 
1846, and those distributed by the agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who, fifteen years later, accompanied 
the French army of intervention, had 
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produced these first-fruits. Through the 


reading of God's Word, a prominent Ro- | 


man Catholic priest, named Aguilar, was 
converted, and, for two or three years, 
nobly ministered to the small evangelical 
congregation. He endured severe per- 
secution, and died exclaiming, ‘‘ Pass me 
the Bible; it has been my light, my 
guide, my joy.”” Dr. Riley was warmly 
welcomed by this faithful little band, and 
commenced to extend, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the native movement of the sainted 
Aguilar. In fifteen months he was suc- 
cessful in organizing twenty-five evan- 
gelical congregations, and in printing 
and distributing seventy thousand tracts 
and pamphlets. 

In the Winter of 1871, about two 
years after the arrival of Dr. Riley, the 
great event occurred which gave to Mcx- 
ican Protestantism its Luther. At that 
time, Manuel Aguas was the most elo- 
quent and influential priest in the capital 
of Mexico, but had been, during many 
previous months, preparing to abandon 
Romanism. In a letter, dated April Io, 
1871, a few months after his public re- 
nunciation of Popery, he addressed Nic- 
olas Ariad, a priest and former friend, 
who had written to him asking whether 
he had become a Protestant. ‘Only 
three years ago,” he replied, ‘‘when I 
was the curate of Atzcapotzalco, I op- 
posed Protestantism with all my powers, 
and caused some Protestants to go back 
to the bosom of the Roman Church, I 
believed then that I was practicing the 
true religion. About that time there 
came to my hands some tracts of those 
I was opposing,—tracts I had to read 
on account of my position. I read 
them through, and discovered, to my 
great sorrow, that although I had re- 
ceived a literary education, and followed 
to the end a thorough theological train- 
ing; although I had been professor of 
philosophy and theology, and imagined 
that I knew pretty well what was religion, 
especially every thing concerning Prot- 
estantism,—I discovered, I say, that I 
did not know all the reasons and argu- 
ments employed in that camp, whose 


| members, clinging in good faith to the 
Holy Scriptures, are brought back to the 
life of the primitive disciples of Jesus, 
And the reason ts, that, as Rome prohibits 
under penalty of excommunication, bb 
read Protestant books, I had only consulted 
Romish authors, who generally relate 
every thing in a wrong way. Accord- 
ingly, I began to study books of all kinds, 
even rationalistic writings, believing that 
I could not incur the penalty of excom- 
munication, because, as a pastor, I had 
to remove the doubts of my fold. In this 
study, which continues till this day, I 
have invoked the help of the Holy Ghost 
through my prayers, since in it was in- 
volved nothing less than my salvation, 
The result was, I became convinced that 
all the religions of the world can be re- 
duced to three: Ist, the religion of God; 
2d, the religion of the priest; 3d, the re- 
ligion of man. Which of these three re- 
ligions ought I to adopt in order to be 
saved? The answer is very clear and 
simple, because, as truth comes only from 
God, and error from man, I had no other 
resource left to me but to put myself un- 
der the guidance of the religion of my 
God.” 

The entire letter of Aguas is one of the 
most remarkable documents of the kind 
ever written. In it the Romish system 
is carefully reviewed, but not a single 
unkind word or harsh expression can be 
found. The whole breathes a sweet; de- 
votional, charitable spirit. Indeed, he 
had been in the enjoyment of this per- 
fect peace many months before he openly 
embraced the truth as it is in Jesus. 
‘Fora year anda half past I have studied 
with great care, and have loved the holy 
Word, and many are the consolations I 
have received from it; because I became 
every day more moral, and every body 
knows that the beginning of true happi- 
ness can only be found in morality.” 
After this statement of his gradual con- 
version, through the reading of the Bible, 
Aguas thus addressed his former asso- 
ciate in the priesthood: “‘ But, before any 
thing else, I beg you to believe that I love 





you in Jesus Christ, and that, whatever I 
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may say, I hate sin, but not the sinners.”’ 
The concluding part of the letter is a 
striking combination of benevolent feel- 
ing and manly independence. ‘In sight 
of this am I going to deny to you that I 
am a Protestant,—that is to say, a Chris- 
tian and a disciple of Christ? Never do 
I wish to deny my Savior. On the con- 
trary, from next Sunday I commence to 
preach my crucified Lord, in the old tem- 
ple called San Jose de Gracia; I wish 
that my fellow-citizens would go to that 
Church of true Christians. If it so hap- 
pens, as I hope in the Lord, that in my 
country shall be known the holy religicn, 
unmixed with errors, idolatry, ignorance, 
superstition, or fanaticism, then Jesus will 
reign in our Republic, we shall have peace 
and be happy. You tell me that the pub- 
lic has been scandalized by my separa- 
tion from the Romish Church, and it is 
but right that I should satisfy it by pub- 
lishing this letter. Fortunately, the per- 
sons who are acquainted with me know 
that I am an upright man; and I hope 
that my friends will do me justice by be- 
lieving that I have not taken this step to 
attain ignoble ends, but that I have done 
so through profound conviction, because 
my God has commanded me to do so, 
and I have been obliged to obey the 
Lord. In Rome I was in want of nothing; 
I was respected, positions were offered 
me, and, on account of my profession, 
my rank in the clergy was not the lowest. 
I give thanks to all my old brothers and 
friends—the most heart-felt thanks—for so 
many favors; and if I separate myself 
from their comraunity, I have already 
said, ‘God has ordered it.’ I remain, 
beloved brother in Jesus Christ, your 
respected friend, Manual Aguas.” 

The announcement of his conversion, 
followed by this famous letter, produced 
the greatest religious excitement that 
Mexico ever experienced. For centuries 
Romanism had ruled that country, and 
opposition to it was not tolerated. The 
priesthood remained firm in its allegiance, 
until Aguilar abandoned it, but, though 
prominent as a learned man, he was not 
recognized as a leader. Aguas was held 





in high estimation by his fellow-clergy, 
not only as a zealous Papist, but also as 
a scholar, having been tutor of philosophy 
and theology among them, and confessor 
to several of the dignitaries of the ca- 
thedral. Hence, the conversion of this 
distinguished Dominican friar was the 
most serious blow that the Papal Church 
in Mexico had ever received. About the 
first of May, 1871, Aguas commenced to 
preach the pure Gospel in the Church of 
San Jose de Gricia, which Dr, Riley had 
purchased, repaired, and opened for pub- 
lic worship, The occupancy of this large 
edifice was characterized by impressive 
religious services. It was crowded, even 
to the door, and outside,—the country 
congregations coming in, in parties of 
from ten to thirty. Indians, with their 
wives and children, dressed in their clean 
white calico suits, were a sight to move 
the heart of any one interested in the 
work of God. An English Methodist 
who was present says: “It was a treat to 
me to join with some eight hundred of 
my Mexican brethren and sisters in of- 
fering prayer and praise to our common 
Father ; and a more attentive congrega- 
tion I never saw, either in England or 
the United States. The singing was con- 
gregational, and conducted with much 
heartiness, so much so as to forcibly re- 
mind me of our Methodist congregations 
in England. When I beheld before me 
a very little boy fervently singing a beau- 
tiful Spanish hymn, I thought what a 
blessing for these poor little fellows to be 
brought up in the true faith, instead of 
kneeling down and repeating prayers to 
painted wood and tinsel! And when Mr. 
Aguas was preaching from, ‘Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found,’ explaining 
the duty of all to do so, and the mode, 
contrasting that of the Gospel with the 
ridiculous teaching of Rome, from many 
a countenance could I see joy beaming 
forth as the preacher presented Christ as 
the only surety and way for sinners to 
obtain the salvation of their souls. It 
was a thorough Gospel sermon which 
would not be a discredit to any pulpit in 
the United States or England.” 
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Another important incident in the min- 
istry of Aguas was the great challenge to 
a public discussion made by the Rev. Dr. 
Javier Aguilar Bustemante, a Roman 
Catholic priest of distinction in the city. 
The latter publicly, by posters placed on 
the doors of the cathedrals, churches, 
etc., invited the former to hold a religious 
controversy in the church of the ex-con- 
vent of San Jose de Gracia, then the 
principal Protestant church in the capital. 
This proposal was, by means of similar 
posters, publicly accepted by Aguas. 
The time agreed upon was July 2, 1871, 
at ten o'clock A. M. The subject for 
discussion, ‘*Is the Roman Church Idol- 
atrous?”” The only book to be received 
as proof, the ‘‘Holy Scriptures.’’ The 
placards were read by multitudes with in- 
terest, and the conversation in the streets 
was, generally speaking, respecting the 
proposed discussion. As the time drew 
near, the archbishop prohibited Aguilar 
from attending, as it was contrary to the 
law of the Roman Church, except by 
special permission of the pope. How- 
ever, the day arrived, and the excitement 
was intense. It is said that the church 
was crowded with fifteen hundred people, 
leaving hundreds in the streets unable to 
obtain admission. Two elegant plat- 
forms, one on each side of the church, 
near its center, and facing each other, 
had been erected by the controversialists. 
On each of these platforms were a couple 
of chairs and a table, and on one of the 
tables a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
At the appointed hour, the organ and 


and solemn music, and the Protestant 
ministers, Aguas and Palacios, ascended 
one of the platforms. Aguas announced 
a hymn beginning with the words, ‘‘O 
Savior, precious Jesus.” 
tion, standing, sung the hymn, accompa- 
nied by the organ and other instruments, 
a well-harmonized choir of more than 
one thousand voices. The congregation 
having resumed their seats, Aguas, stand- 
ing, spoke as follows: 

“God, amidst lightning and thunder, 
ascends to the summit of Mount Sinai, 





while all that majestic mountain trem. 
bled, and the children of Israel pros. 
trated themselves with fear at its base, 
Then, from amidst that fire, those light- 
nings, that awful and solemn grandeur, 
the voice of Jehovah is heard speaking 
to his people, proclaiming his Ten Com- 
mandments, those precepts which are and 
ought to be immutable and eternal, and 
which are forever binding on all mortals, 
whatever be their beliefs and opinions, 
and which no power on earth can lawfully 
alter, change, or suppress.” 

He then read the Decalogue, from the 
twentieth chapter of the Book of Exodus, 
and after this announced a hymn of praise 
to the Triune God. The congregation, 
with grand, majestic, and thrilling har- 
mony, sung the hymn, standing. Then 
Aguas, speaking to the immense congre- 
gation, said: ‘‘ Before addressing you, I 
beseech you to accompany me in prayer 
to God for his heavenly grace.”’ All the 
congregation then kneeled. The minis- 
ter, in an humble posture, and after 
a moment of respectful silence, offered, 
with deep earnestness, the following 
prayer: 

‘‘Our Father, fountain of all truth, who 
art full of majesty and greatness; eternal 
spring of infinite wisdom, who, of thy 
goodness, for the great love that thou 
hast had for us, thy sons, didst cause thy 
own Son to become incarnate to redeem 
us; Father, from whose Spirit springs 
the purest, most comforting light, cast a 
compassionate look upon us, who wor- 


, ship thee in spirit and in truth, and not 
other instruments filled the air with sweet | 


The congrega- | 


in matter and error; make us to know 
thy true religion that we may follow it 
with fervor and sincerity; make Mexico, 
our beloved Father-land, know daily 
more and more the holy Gospel in all its 
purity, that we may no longer prostrate 
ourselves to worship that brute matter, 
which is unable to listen to our prayers; 
make us to arise from that idolatry in 
which we have for so long a time been 
immersed; make us to love thee with all 
our soul and heart; and grant that we 
may also love one another as brothers 
that we are. These gracious gifts we 
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beseech of thee in the name of our only 
Advocate and Intercessor, Jesus Christ.” 
After this prayer another hymn was 
sung by the congregation, commencing: 
“J put my trust in Jesus, and am saved; 
Through his death upon the cross, I will enter 


heaven’s glory.” 
The ex-priests, Aguas and Palacios, then 
delivered addresses: the former, on the 
Second Commandment, speaking very 
strongly on the idolatrous practices of 
the Papal Church; and the latter, on 
the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, in 
which he did not fail to express boldly 
the misdoings and sayings of the Popish 
system. The treachery and murderous 
intentions of the priesthood were exhib- 
ited on this occasion. Before the time 
appointed for the discussion arrived, it 
leaked out that there was a conspiracy to 
murder Aguas, arranged by one of the 
priests of the city; and that a number of 
daggers had been distributed among 
some of the most abandoned and deter- 
mined assassins in the community, to kill 
the pastor and scatter the flock. But 
God had both the one and the other in 
his hands, and preserved them. Next 
door to the church is a barrack, occupied 
by Federal troops, some of whose officers 
were in the city. These, knowing what 
was astir, came to church armed and 
dressed in plain clothes, forming a circle 
of defense in front of the platform, de- 
termined to protect Aguas at all hazards. 
Another officer was at a window near 
the roof, and in immediate communica- 
tion with the troops, only awaiting a sig- 
nal from those inside to move in case of 
any disturbance. The would-be assas- 
sins seated themselves as near the plat- 
form as possible; but, when they heard 
the immense number singing the hymns, 
and saw that they were in the most in- 
significant minority, and would most 
likely get the worst of it, they very wisely 
forebore any attempt at disturbance. 
The only thing effected was, that a mob 
in the street shouted, ‘‘ Death to the Prot- 
estants!’’ ‘‘Death to the heretics!” but 
they soon became tired and went away. 
The day passed off without any riots; 





but it is said that there was greater excite- 
ment in the city than at the primary elec- 
tions for the president of the republic. 

On the 3d of December, 1871, the 
handsome chapel of Balvanera, adjoin- 
ing the large and elegant ex-convent 
Church of San Francisco, was opened 
for public worship. This was one of the 
principal events of the year, and spread 
consternation in the Papal camp. The 
chapel is located on the main street of 
the city, and was formerly the fashion- 
able resort for Mexicans to worship. The 
day was an auspicious one, and the 
room, which accommodates comfortably 
four hundred persons, was crowded by 
all classes and of every age of popula- 
tion, while a multitude of people were 
unable to enter. Aguas preached a pow- 
erful sermon on ‘Gospel Liberty.”” The 
congregation was enthusiastic, and joy 
beamed from their countenances. It was 
a day of triumph of the Liberal princi- 
ples contained in the Constitution, and a 
proof of the impotency of the clerical 
party in Mexico. 

One of the most memorable and touch- 
ing incidents in the short but brilliant 
evangelical career of Aguas was the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s-supper, for the 
first time, in an ex-papal church. He 
had been preaching preparatory sermons 
some two weeks previously, so as to give 
the members of his flock right notions 
of what that sacrament is, and how it 
ought to be, partaken. Although the 
Church of San Jose de Gracia, where the 
ordinance was celebrated, is a good way 
from the center of the city, yet some four 
hundred persons partook of the sacred 
emblems of the broken body and shed 
blood of Jesus. In the altar stood Aguas, 
three other ex-priests, and Dr. Riley. 
It was indeed a sublime spectacle to be- 
hold four hundred converted Roman 
Catholics receiving, not the wafer from 
the hands of corrupt priests, but the sim- 
ple bread and wine, as memorials of the 
Savior's sufferings and love, administered 
by holy men, once in the darkness, but 
now rejoicing in the ‘‘true light.’” Aguas, 
no doubt, experienced pecuiiar emotions 
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as he saw, among the communicants be- 
fore him, many who formerly confessed 
to him when he was a priest of Rome. 
Wit. what inexpressible delight did he 
break the bread and present the cup, 
saying, in the language of his dear Mas- 
ter, ‘Do this in remembrance of me!” 
How tenderly he told those whom he 
had ignorantly taught, that Jesus was the 
great High-priest, who only could forgive 
sins, and whose blood had power to 
‘cleanse from all unrighteousness !"" This 
extraordinary scene was rendered still 
more impressive by its occurrence in a 
grand old structure which had been the 
headquarters of Romish worship for cent- 
uries. A Christian traveler, who was 
present at this service on Sunday morn- 
ing, December 31, 1871, says: “It was a 
blessed season, and Christ did not omit 
to commune with his flock whilst they 
commemorated his death and passion. 
A deep, holy feeling pervaded the breth- 
ren and sisters, some of whom could not 
restrain their tears, and sobbed aloud. It 
was a scene which forcibly brought to 
mind the words of the poet: 


“Lo, God is here, let us adore, 
And own how dreadful is this place.” 


And yet it was such as caused one to feel 
at home at the feast of love spread for 
the family, and presided over by our 
elder brother, Christ Jesus.” 

After his conversion, Aguas devoted 
all his energies to the cause cf Christ. 
He was literally consumed with zeal. 
Though possessing a, massive physical 
frame, it was yielding to the influence of 
age. Then the responsible position he 
occupied stimulated him to undertake 
too much work. Dr. Riley had _ pur- 
chased the church of the ex-convent of 
San Francisco at a cost of over thirty 
thousand dollars. In this grand build- 
ing,—the noblest in the city, after the 
cathedral, and the best situated of any,— 
Aguas preached at least four times a 
week to large and deeply interested con- 
gregations. The absence of Dr. Riley 
in the United States, where he was seek- 





TS 
assume the previous daily duties of his 
co-workers in Mexico in addition to his 
own. At this time he was frequently 
preaching as often as twelve times a 
week. He nobly struggled on, but, 
crushed by the wear and tear and diff- 
culties of the work, his health began to 
fail him. Still he worked on. The last 
time he preached in the ex-Church of 
San Francisco, where he had so often 
preached with such glorious, heaven- 
giving power, he was so ill that friends 
had to assist him to descend from the 
pulpit. From that day his health rapidly 
failed him. 

About the 1st of August, 1872, he was 
prostrated on a sick bed; and, on the 
24th of the same month, a friend, writing 
to New York, said, concerning him: ‘Our 
minister, Mr. Aguas, is, I am sorry to 
say, laid by from an excess of work, un- 
der which he has fallen. His state has 
been critical in the extreme, but I am 
glad to say a favorable change has taken 
place, although he is yet in great danger 
of a relapse, which would be a terrible 
affair indeed. In the midst of all this 
sickness, he is firmly rooted in the faith, 
and is calmly waiting the will of his 
Heavenly Father. He said to me, ‘ My 
dear brother, I would like to live to work 
for my Savior, but I am content to die 
whenever he may think fit, as he will do 
all things well." Such a spirit I consider 
to be that of a Christian, and the loss of 
such a man would be irreparable, so far 
as we can see at present; but then, as 
Dr. Clarke said, ‘God buries his work- 
men, but carries on his work;’ and so I 
believe in this case.” 

On the 4th of October, the same friend 
addressed Dr. Riley, in New York, say- 
ing: “I delivered your message to Mr: 
Aguas [the text ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus”], 
and he was much moved. He said, ‘Tell 
brother Riley that I have thought much 
on these words during my sickness, and, 
by so doing, have received great conso- 
lation. Also, after more than sixty days 
in bed, I have now some hopes of my 
recovery, which I earnestly desire, God 


ing aid for the mission, caused Aguas to | willing, so as to be again able to preach 
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the glorious Gospel of our Savior. I 
send him my Christian love, and hope 
that he will pray much for me.’”’ “I, too,” 
adds this correspondent, “think there is 
now some hope of his recovery ; but two 
weeks since, I assure you, I considered 
his end to be very near, i, consequence 
of a relapse, which produced such an ex- 
treme prostration as I never before saw, 
and the person again rally. Not expect- 
ing any thing now but death, he wished 
to partake of the Lord’s-supper with the 
committee and a few other friends; 
which was done, the elements being de- 
livered by Canal and Rodriguez. I assure 
you, it was a time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and we were all 
enabled to say, ‘ Lord, it is good for us 
to be here.’”’ 

The same correspondent wrote on the 
15th of October: ‘I judge it right 
to let you know the state of our dear 
brother Aguas. We have this morning 
had another medical consultation, and 
the opinion is that he can not live be- 
yond to-morrow morning. We are very 
much afflicted, but if God calls his serv- 
ant to rest from his labors, we must 
praise him for his mercies, and sorrow, 
but not without hope. I write this at his 
house, and find that he has lost recollec- 
tion of me, and of nearly every one. I 
asked him in his ear if he remembered 
the precious blood of Jesus? He opened 
his eyes and said, ‘The most precious 
blood of Jesus,’ and then immediately 
relapsed into his former state. God be 
praised for the confidence afforded him 
whilst to all appearance our brother is 
in the valley and shadow of death.” 

On the 18th of October, 1872, Man- 
uel Aguas, the great Mexican reformer, 
fell asieep in Jesus. The writer to whom 
we are indebted for previous extracts, 
in his letter of October 23d, says: 

“Our brother's death was peaceful 
in the extreme. Without one struggle 
he breathed his last, just like a child 
going to sleep, and his soul flew to his 
Savior, whom he so much loved. His 
constant theme, whilst in his senses, was 
Jesus, and his infinite love to sinners. 





At times he recognized those around him, 
up to within twenty-four hours of his 
death. In oneof these moments, I asked 
him if he now loved the Savior. His 
answer was, ‘Much, very much.’ In an- 
other, his wife said to him, ‘ Manuelito, 
I do not want you to die." His answer 
then was made with great difficulty: 
‘Whatever Jesus may wish! I am a sol- 
dier of Jesus, and am content to do his 
will, whether it be to die, orto live on 
and work for him.’ "’ ; 

The funeral of this distinguished man 
was from the chapel of the Church of 
San Francisco, which was dressed in 
simple mourning, but neat. The num- 
ber of persons who came to see his re- 
mains was wonderful,—a_ continuous 
stream from one to six o'clock in the 


afternoon. There must have been thou- 
sands. His coffin was plain, having a 


zinc casket inside. On Sunday morning 
early, he was placed in the coffin, and 
at eight o'clock the funeral service was 
performed. Afterward, Mr. Canal pro- 
nounced a short discourse. The breth- 
ren then took the corpse and carried it to 
the hearse. After the hearse came a 
long line of brethren, walking in pairs ; 
then followed about eighteen carriages. 
The concours, was very great, and every 
thing conducted in perfect order and with 
due respect, not merely on the part of 
the brethren, but also of the Romanists. 
At the American cemetery, his remains 
were received by Mr. Canal, as minister 
of the Church, and then a procession 
was formed to the grave, whither he was 
borne on the shoulders of his brethren. 
At the grave-side a prayer was offered 
by Mr. Canal, who also made a few re- 
marks. Then two hymns were sung, 
after which Celis, Forcada, and Agreda 
spoke in honor of the deceased. Much 
moved, and in tears, generally speaking, 
the brethren paid their last tribute of 
love and farewell by throwing in flowers 
and earth on the coffin. 

A Mexican Christian, writing about the 
death of Aguas, states: ‘‘ That the coun- 
tenance of Aguas, after his death, as- 
sumed so sweet an expression that he 
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looked as if he was smiling, while from 
want of blood his face became so white 
that he looked like wax; and also, that 
on the hearse which bore his remains to 
the grave, an emblem had been placed, 
representing an open Bible. A person, 
who had several hearses, asked Aguas 
what emblem he should place on the 
hearse to be used at Protestant funerals. 
Aguas’s answer was, ‘An open Bible.’ 
His request was remembered, and at his 
own funeral that was placed on_ his 
hearse.” From “an open Bible”’ this 
sainted man found his way to Jesus; 
and thousands in Mexico rejoice to-day, 
through his instrumentality and teach- 
ing, in an “ open Bible.” 

It was truly a mysterious providence 
which raised up such a great leader, and 
then removed him in less than three 
years. The infant ‘Church of Jesus”’ 
sustained an irreparable loss by his 
death. Dr. Riley declares that “the 


conversion of Manuel Aguas was, to the 
Church of Jesus in Mexico, much what 
the conversion of Saul of old was to 
the early Christian Church ;” and also 
that the ‘‘ reformation has now grandly 
dawned in Spanish America, with bright 
and glorious light. In Manuel Aguas, 
Mexico has its Luther. An intelligent 
English gentleman, residing in Mexico 
City, said: “‘ Hyacinthe, Déllinger, and 
Strossmayer have been left in the rear 
by the presbyter Manuel Aguas, whose 
sermons Can instruct any Protestant con- 
gregation. The reformation of the Mexi- 
| can Church has made greater strides 
than the reform movement of the Old 
Catholics inGermany.”” The conversion, 
the holy life, and triumphant death, of . 
this celebrated ex-priest, should encour- 
age every member of the Protestant 
Church to labor more diligently for the 
conversion of souls in Romish lands, 
H. H. FArrAtt, 








LADIES’ AND PASTORS’ CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HAT are the privileges of women, 

and the consequent duties of men, 
is one question of the times. It is based 
upon the assumption that women are de- 
prived of right, and that men are obli- 
gated to relieve them. When the assump- 
tion is proved true, no doubt the sense of 
justice in legislators will prompt to cor- 
responding action, 

The question is not here considered in 
its civil or political aspect. There is a 
phase of it higher and purer; and, cer- 
tainly, whatever pertains to our well-being 
and well-doing as Christians is worthy 
of our best and most prayerful thought. 
It is undoubtedly true that the vast ma- 
jority of women have not attained to the 
usefulness for which Christ intended 
them. Women have done wonders for 
the world. The written history of their 
accomplishments is a bright one, and if 


the unwritten history could be added, 
there would stand out a record that would 
both amaze and charm the world. In 
| all the great movements of time, man has 
been signalized and heralded as the ac- 
complisher of all grand results. There 
has been here and there an exception; 
as Maria Theresa of Germany, Cathe- 
rine of Russia, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. In the main, woman has not had 
credit for the actual results of her toil, 
even in her allotted sphere. John Wesley 
is the prominent character of Methodist 
history, and yet is it not probable that he 
owed his distinction as a man, and his 
| success as a minister, to the prayers and 
instructions of his pious mother? If so, 
the character to which we owe devout 
thanksgiving antedates John Wesley's 
career. While we hold him, therefore, 
in sacred regard, our choice veneration 
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should also center in that loving mother 
who implanted in his young mind prin- 
ciples of piety and habits of thought 
which made him the minister and founder 
that he was. “Much of the work that 
woman has accomplished has been under 
the bans and prejudices and superstitions 
that have reached over from the dark 
ages ; and yet she who, in the Bethlehem 
manger, gave Jesus to the world, will yet 
figure prominer tly in giving the world to 
Christ.” 

The Bible is full of references to wom- 
an’s work. The Old Testament, in va- 
rious ways, bears testimony to her gifts, 
graces, and usefulness. The New Testa- 
ment is clearer still. In our Lord’s para- 
bles, women are prominently introduced 
as helpers in religious achievement. One 
sweeps the house from cellar to garret in 
search of the lost coin, and, when she 
finds it, she summons others to assist in 
celebrating her triumph. Another puts 
leaven in three measures of meal, and 
the whole mass is changed by her agency. 
Others take their lamps and go forth to 
meet the Bridegroom. In the life of our 
Lord, also, there are incidents containing 
important inferential teachings upon this 
subject. One woman accomplished a 
result, by prayer, which called forth this 
testimony: ‘‘O woman, great is thy 
faith.” Another accomplished a work 
in his anointing which the great Master 
called ‘‘ good,” saying that it should be 
proclaimed through the ages as her me- 
morial ; and this, too, when men protested. 
Others, by their kindness and manifest 
purity of character and life, so enlisted 
his sympathies that the sacred historian 
testifies that he “loved” them; and, 
when their brother had died, he called 
him from a four days’ sojourn in the 
spirit-land, and restored him to his sis- 
ters’ arms. The woman of Samaria 
publicly, and perhaps by authority, pro- 
claimed the Savior; and the record is, 
“Many believed on him for the saying 
of the woman.” 

The great apostle to the Gentiles, who 
is sometimes falsely represented as an 
opposer of woman's work in the Church, 





in his letter to the Romans, commends 
“Phoebe, a servant of the Church,’”— 
probably a deaconess, and perhaps con- 
secrated to the work by Paul himself. It 
is Paul who says, in language which un- 
mistakably heralds woman as the peer 
of man in all religious privileges, ‘In 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gen- 
tile, bond nor free, male nor female, for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” In the 
apostolic Churches, women were allowed 
not only freedom of association in relig- 
ious service, but also a voice in the de- 
votions. It is true that Paul laid down 
some restrictions which he deemed espe- 
cially necessary in some quarters. There 
appears to have been such enthusiasm 
in the matter of woman’s work that the 
bounds of nature’s laws and domestic re- 
quirements were likely to be overstepped ; 
and hence his kindly admonitions and 
clear declarations as to what women, in 
given circumstances, should do, and what 
they should not do. And what intelli- 
gent, candid person pretends to say but 
that there ought to be distinction between 
man and woman in some branches of 
Christian work? Just as woman, by na- 
ture and order, is not adapted to warfare 
and some of the sterner duties of civil 
life, so there are some branches of Chris- 
tian work which seem to call for natural 
endowments not found in woman. But 
what is true on the one hand, holds good 
also on the other, There are some 
branches of Christian work which can be 
far more successfully prosecuted by 
women than by men; for instance, the 
work of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society in some of its features. The in- 
dependent organization of that Society 
is perhaps scarcely a necessity, yet it is 
doing a work to which God has unques- 
tionably called Christian women- the 
world over. 

In the early Church, woman's work 
was considered important. So aiso in 
the Eastern Church of a later date, It 
was especially and prominently so in the 
Western Church, though always with 
Paul's supposed instructions. They were 
never consecrated to any ministerial 
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function. It is disputed whether they 
were ordained, but it is certain there 
were deaconesses, and their duties are 
recorded. Tertullian says: ‘Let no 
woman speak in the Church, nor teach, 
nor baptize, nor offer the Eucharist, nor 
arrogate to herself any manly function, 
lest two should claim the lot of the 
priestly office.” Their duties were, to 
instruct young students in theology, to 
take care of the sick and poor, to minis- 
ter to martyrs and confessors in prison, 
to assist ‘‘ at the baptism of women, to 
exercise a general oversight over the fe- 
male members of the Church, and this 
not only in public, but in private, making 
occasional reports to the Church author- 
ities." This office seems to have been 
discontinued prior to the twelfth century. 
Attempts were made to restore it in the 
Reformation, the non-success of which 
has been generally regarded as a mis- 
fortune. 

The Puritans of England, in the six- 
teenth century, called women to branches 
of their work. This has been done more 
or less in both England and America ever 
since. Societies under various names 
have been instituted to meet the felt de- 
mand for female activities. 

In the Roman Catholic Church there 
are various sisterhoods which call into 
requisition the intellectual and spiritual 
endowments of the women. The orders 
of ‘Sisters of Charity,’’ ‘Sisters of 
Mercy,” ‘‘Gray Sisters,” etc., are well- 
known. 

Enough has now been written to show 
that woman’s work in the Church is not 
exclusively a modern idea, though for 
many years, if not centuries, there have 
been few organizations in Protestant 
Churches to bring out woman's talent 
and power. 

At the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

‘‘Whereas, the Ladies’ and Pastors’ 
Christian Union is doing valuable serv- 
ice, by systematically employing the 
women of the Church under the super- 
vision of the regular pastorate, in relig- 





ious work in the homes of the people, 
and especially among the neglected 
masses who do not come to Church; and, 

‘Whereas, a large proportion of the 
Church are women, and there is a wide 
field of usefulness opened up before 
them in this direction, for which they are 
eminently fitted; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the prayer of the 
menporialists be granted, and that the 
Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian Union be, 
and hereby is, recognized as a regularly 
constituted society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” 

At their next ensuing sessions, many 
annual conferences organized confer- 
ence societies, and passed resolutions 
recommending the organization of aux- 
iliary societies in all charges, so that 
probably in nearly every prominent sta- 
tion throughout the Church, this society 
is now working. 

The spheres of usefulness to which the 
Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian Union has 
called the women of our Church are very 
numerous. Before referring to them, let 
it be said that the design is not to rob 
home of its demand for woman's conse- 
cration and labor. The saying is just as 
true to-day as when it was first put on 
record, that if any provide not for heir 
own, and especially those of their own 
house, they have denied the faith, and 
are worse than infidels. It is the curse 
of the age that “so many wives and 
mothers have resigned the responsibilities 
of the household, turning their children 
over to the hired servants,” and their 
husbands also, to strive to do what God 
never asked of them, nor endowed them 
by nature for accomplishing. There 
needs be no prejudice at this point, Any 
one not blinded with error can not fail 
to see the manifest evils of such a course. 
Never in the history of mankind has the 
home institution been assailed as it is 
to-day; never was the sacred name of 
mother held in as light esteem; and 
every desertion of home, even on the 
part of good-meaning women, only tends 
to strengthen the devil's delegates in 
their efforts to break down domestic life. 
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Should they accomplish their purpose, 
then farewell to all Christian good, pu- 
rity, peace, order, modesty, civility, prog- 
ress, and decency ; farewell to the fond 
relations of parents, children, brothers, 
sisters, and kinship in all forms; farewell 
to the precious memories which crowd 
the heart concerning early family associ- 
ations. O! on any other institution rather 
than home let Ichabod be written. Be- 
sides, where can there be found such a 
sphere of usefulness as here? Many a 
noble woman, in that far-away world of 
light, the rest of the saint and the home 
of the soul, will shine in exalted splendor, 
who, on earth, was known only as a good 
mother, an affectionate wife, but who 
really was the God-anointed queen of 
the grandest realm over which any hu- 
man being can rule. The home, there- 
fore, can not and must not be interfered 
with in any of its duties or privileges. 
But there are thousands of women 
whose time is not all necessarily occupied 
with home cares. To such, this society 
opens an inviting field. In every com- 
munity there are changes occurring al- 
most constantly. Strangers should al- 
ways have the influence of the Church 
thrown around them. They should be 
called upon early, and invited io the 
worship of the sanctuary. They should 
be made at once to feel that they have 
new friends, and that those friends are in 
the Church. Then there are non-church+ 
going people who can be led to respect 
the Church, if not to attend service, by a 
little well-directed attention on the part 
of Church members. To such work, 
women are specially adapted. And then 
the sick need attention. How little man 
can do at the bedside of the afflicted! 
His hand is hard and his arm is heavy. 
His voice is gruff, and his movements 
awkward. ‘I remember in some of the 
hospitals, men could lift the afflicted, but 
they could not relieve them. It took a 
woman’s hand to administer cordials and 
smooth the pillow and write the last mes- 
sages of the dying soldier. How ‘wist- 
fully many a lone soldier looked to the 
couch of his more fortunate comrade, 





beside which kneeled a sister, a wife, a 
mother, or friend, to minister and re- 
lieve."’ The poor also must be relieved. 
They must have food for the body, and 
food for the soul. In the distribution of 
money and bread and tracts there is work 
enough in almost every community fora 
large Church committee. How many 
waifs of the street might be called into 
the Sabbath-school if kindly invited, or 
directed or clothed! Teachers are needed 
also,— warm - hearted, intelligent, conse- 


| crated teachers,—to instruct such as can 


not be reached by the public Sunday- 
school or Church service. In all relig- 
ious services, especially revivals, lady 
workers are needed. Many need counsel 
under circumstances which demand a 
woman’s brains and heart. Religious 
work, in all its departments and features, 
may be systematically and successfully 
reached by this organization. Then also, 
with some modifications of its constitu- 
tion and by-laws to suit the case and 
meet the emergency, the temporal affairs 
of the Church, which are often looked 
after in a hap-hazard manner, or by “‘Aid 
Societies,’ ‘‘ Dime Societies,”’ etc., may 
be attended to most happily by this reg- 
ular Church Society. Indeed, it is just 
such an organization as every pastor 
finds necessary, especially in the larger 
towns and cities. 

The Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian 
Union is appropriately, but not artistically, 
named, If its name were shorter, the 
brevity would atone for less significance. 
And would it not be fully as well if the 
character and aim of the Society were 
not indicated by its title? Would not 
pastors advertise it and its workings from 
the pulpit with all the greater freedom 
and effectiveness if it were called simply 
Ladies’ Society, or Christian Union? 

Possibly on smaller charges, where the 
work to be accomplished is less difficult 
and extensive, a less number of commit- 
tees than the constitution provides for 
might be sufficient. For instance, let the 
visiting committee do its own work and 
also that of the benevolent committee. 
Let the executive committee do the work 
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of the finance committee and social | find abundance of work to do. It is 


committee. This arrangement saves 
the disadvantage of useless machinery, 
and also prevents discouragement which 
might arise from the performance of 
little or no work on the part of any one 
committee. There is no charge within 
the bounds of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which has not enough work to 
keep the two committees, above named, 
busy; and, of course, in the more re- 
sponsible fields, all the committees would 





earnestly hoped that pastors and people 
every-where will give their attention to 
the organization and work of this society, 
If practicable, let all other societies, being 
local in their character, be merged into 
this general and regular Church organi- 
zation, so that in all our charges every- 
where our work may be done decently 
and in order, that we may maintain the 
true character of a Methodist Church. 

J. H. Ports, 





THE SHRINES OF HOLY LAND. 


HE central shrine in the Holy Land 

is the holy city, JERUSALEM. The 
city was four miles in circumference in 
the time of Josephus, but is now only 
two and a half miles around its walls. 
One can walk around it in an hour, by 
keeping close to the walls, or on top of 
them. It is @ collection of houses in 
groups, sometimes almost in piles, with 
crooked alleys running between the 
groups. There are but few streets, prop- 
erly so-called, in Eastern cities; places or 
sections are named, the ways leading to, 
or separating, these sections, are often 
nameless. A great portion of Jerusalem 
is not occupied with dwellings. 

The tourist, entering the city by the 
Jaffa gate, passes by the ‘‘ Tower of Da- 
vid," and will most likely take up his 
abode at the ‘Mediterranean Hotel,” 
near the buildings of the English Church 
Mission, in charge of Bishop Gobat. 
From the house-top one can obtain a sat- 
isfactory view of the city in outline, and 
Mount Olivet across the gorge of the 
Kedron. 

The Roman Catholics believe that the 
“Church of the Holy Sepulcher covers 
Calvary and the tomb of Christ. For 
fifteen centuries, pilgrimages have been 
made to this shrine. Grave authorities 
and historical arguments, together with 





unvarying tradition, are brought to bear 
in favor of this as the true scene of the 
crucifixion and burial. The very crosses 
were found, as is believed, by St. Helena, 
in this place; a rent in the rock is 
pointed out, also the mortise in which 
rested the foot of the cross. Inside the 
church, a little marble chapel stands 
apart, under the large dome. Entering 
the anteroom, called the “ chapel of the 
angel,” and waiting for a pilgrim or two 
to pass out, one enters a low doorway, 
and stands over the tomb, now cov- 
ered with marble. About forty lamps 
shed a dim light upon the scene. A 
A priest stands gloomily by, to see that 
no harm is done, or no relic is taken 
from the spot. On the night before 
Easter, the church is so crowded with 
pilgrims that they are in danger of being 
trampled to death. For they verily be- 
lieve, that, at a certain moment, all the 
lamps being extinguished, fire from 
heaven descends and relights them, 
while a priest from within holds a torch 
to the holy fire, and hands it out through 
an opening in the wall, where it can be 
caught by the torches of the excited 
multitude. 

After all, is not the selection of this 
site a gross mistake? How could Cal- 
vary be zm the city, and yet “‘ #igh to 
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the city?” See John xix, 20; also He- 
brews xiii, 13, ‘‘ without the camp.” It 
js argued that the situation of the city 
was somewhat different at the time of the 
crucifixion; but it could not have been 
extended farther eastward, for the steep 
yalley of Jehoshaphat would prevent, as 
also the valley of Hinnom would cut off 
all extension southward; and in other 
directions the walls must have inclosed no 
less space than at present to contain the 
jmmense population of that day. The 
Romanists show a singular ignorance, or 
else defiance of Scripture statements. 

A new interest has been imparted to 
the holy city, by the researches of 
Captain Warren, under the authority of 
the British Government. He landed at 
Joppa, in February, 1867, but, at first, the 
ignorant ‘T urkish authorities forbade his 
bringing theodolite and other instru- 
ments ashore, fearing they were warlike 
weapons. When he arrived in Jerusa- 
lem, the military pasha forbade his dig- 
ging near the Mosque of Omar, for, said 
he, ‘‘The rock Sakhra rests on a palm- 
tree, and the roots of this tree supply 
the four great rivers of the earth.” Cap; 
tain Warren used that virtue so much re- 
quired in the East, patience, joining 
with it a little John Bull persistence, and 
finally obtained permission to dig a shaft 
forty feet from the main wall. After get- 
ting down some distance, he ran a hori- 
tal shaft right up against the wall. The 
pasha sent men to see what he was do- 
ing; but the Captain took pains to pre- 
pare what he called a ‘‘ mouse-trap”’ for 
them. After they were partly down the 
shaft, he set the gravel and small stones 
to running down loose upon their heads, 
and they were glad to ascend and depart. 
He discovered that the great wall of the 
mosque extended to the depth of eighty 
feet wnder ground, and was built of the 
largest squared stones. He _ believes 
that the bottom of the gorge of the Ke- 
dron, along the east wall of the Temple 
courts, was at one time a hundred and 
sixty-five feet below the rock Sakhra, 

Imagine this nagnificent temple, which 
some estimate to have cost ninety mill- 





ions of dollars, standing on the edge of 
a precipice deep as Niagara; a wall of 
solid masonry for its foundation, com- 
posed of rocks some of them twenty- 
eight feet long,—rocks of white magne- 
sian limestone or ‘Jerusalem marble,” 
cut from under the city; and near the 
Temple, in the days of Herod, a building 
called ‘‘Stoa Basilica,’’ said to have 
been almost as high as the tallest steeple 
in the world, its white walls glistening in 
the fires of a Syrian sun, and you will 
have a picture of Oriental splendor now 
unrivaled perhaps, unless it be by St. 
Peter’s, in Rome, the Duomo of Milan, 
or the Taj Mahal of India. 

Captain Warren discovered that the 
rock under the Temple was all honey- 
combed with cisterns, communicating 
with each other. One of these cisterns, 
called the ‘‘Great Sea,”’ would hold two 
millions of gallons of water, while all of 
them together would hold ten millions 
of gallons. An aqueduct conveyed the 
water from the Pools of Solomon, south 
of Bethlehem, to Jerusalem, about eight 
miles. 

In ancient times, the Tyropcean Valley 
divided Mt. Moriah from Mt. Zion, one 
hundred and twenty feet higher; but 
now this valley is mostly filled with 
stones and débris. The explorer discov- 
ered a road forty-five feet. under ground. 
As Jerusalem has been captured seven- 
teen times, and has been ‘‘ trodden under 
foot of the Gentiles” for eighteen hun- 
dred years, no wonder if the real Jerusa- 
lem should be from twenty to forty feet 
below the surface, where now stand the 
shrines of the city. 

The Mosque of Omar is dim and 
dingy. The American traveler has no 
difficulty, through his consul, in entering 
this sacred temple of Islam. The dome 
is grand and imposing, but ‘nothing else 
is at all striking unless it be the famous 
rock Sakhra,—striking enough, but dis- 
mal and uncouth. It is about eight feet 
high and sixty feet in diameter, and 
seems to have .-been untouched, at least 
upon its surface, by any implement of 
man. There is little doubt that this was 
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one of the holy places of the temple, i 
not the floor of the very “Holy of ho- 
lies ;"" as it is the reputed “ threshing- 
floor’ of Araunah the Jebusite, and the 
scene of Abraham's altar, on which the 
lamb was sacrificed. Here are shown 
three finger-marks of the Angel Gabriel, 
and the foot-mark left by Mohammed, 
when he mounted the goat for his famous 
ride ; and, near by, « well, covered with 
a jasper stone, called the ‘ Well of 
Spirits.” In this stone of jasper are 
three or four golden or gilded nails. 
There were originally nineteen; when 
the last one shall be pulled out, the world 
shall come to an end. It is difficult to 
say whether Mohammedans or Roman- 
ists can tell the wilder stories. 

We are still led along the ‘‘ Via Dolor- 
osa, and shown the now prostrate pillar 
against which Christ leaned for sup- 
port. Pilate’s judgment hall, from which 
the “holy stairway” which Luther as- 
cended, in Rome, is said to have been 
taken; the arch of ‘‘ Ecce Homo;” the 
spot where Veronica wiped the face of 
Christ and received his image upon the 
cloth,—all these are devoutly pointed out. 

Gethsemane, no doubt near the real 
spot, is inclosed by a stone wall, and 
planted with flowers and _ shrubbery. 
Within the inclosure are several old 
olive-trees, which may be the descend- 
ants of those that overshadowed the 
kneeling Savior. 

On Mount Olivet is a chapel, a small 
dome-like structure, supposed to mark the 
place of the ascension. Inside is a stone 
in which is a mark somewhat resembling 
a foot-mark, believed by many to be the 
very spot where the foot of the ascending 
Christ last pressed the earth. Wesawa 
lady, with a servant carrying a large bas- 
ket filled with rosaries, crosses, etc., de- 
voutly kneeling before this stone, while 
the servant poured the contents of the 
basket out upon the stone, to give them 
efficacy and virtue. Here again is dis- 
played an utter ignoring of the Gospel 
narrative; for ‘‘ He led them out,” not 
up the Mount of Olivet, but ‘“‘as far as 
to Bethany.” 


Over the tomb of David, outside the 
walls, is a large room, which tradition 
calls the “ upper room” of Pentecost, as 
also the place where the ‘ Last Supper” 


was eaten. The ‘ Potter's Field" js jn 


_ sight of this, and near by is the Pool of 


Siloam. 
Bethany is now a village of hovels, 
The tomb of Lazarus is still shown, sey- 


| eral feet below the present level of the 





earth, and even the house of Simon, as 
though he assuredly lived at Bethany, 
Bethlehem is beautiful for situation. 
The church and convent of the Nativity 
form an imposing architectural pile, as 
it emerges to view soon after passing 
Rachel's tomb. The exact spot of the 
‘“‘wondrous birth” is marked with a sil- 
ver star in the pavement of the church, 
Lamps of costly material are kept burn- 
ing around it day and night, for the 
shrine is ina grotto. Around the star is 
the inscription: “ Hic de Virgine Maria 
Fesus Christus natus est.” Near by, un- 
der the same roof, is the ‘‘ Chapel of the 
Manger,” very small. Then we are 
shown the chapel of Joseph, where he was 
warned to flee into Egypt,—for tradition 
is as exact as superstition is exacting,— 
and the “Chapel of the Innocents;” an 
iron-barred window opening into the 
charnel-house where their very bones are 
kept! Let us go hence, and seek rather 
for Bethlehems and shrines of the na- 
tivity wherever human hearts are open 
to welcome “ the Christ that is to be!” 
Facob’s Well will always be visited 
with profound interest. The fourth chap- 
ter of John, as read aloud over the mouth 
of this venerable well, has a new charm, 
Once, asmall chapel covered the opening, 
now it is almost hidden amid stones and 
soil fallen from the higher ground around 
it. Here, at least, we are not in doubt as 
to locality. Jesus rested and talked upon 
this very spot. A lighted taper, let down, 
reveals the fact that no water is found 
below,—nothing but stones thrown down 
by careless travelers. If there be a place 
worthy of a shrine, or at least a monu- 
ment, is it not this, where such gracious 
and mighty words fell from the lips of 
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the Son of God? A few hundred dollars 
would repair Jacob's Well, and protect 
it against threatening desolation, Would 
not even Protestantism justify the deed ? 
In our abhorrence of pilgrimages and 
relics as used by Romanism, may we not 
forget the duty of cherishing the history 
and geography that pertain to our holy 
Christianity ? 

Bethel and Shiloh are hallowed spots. 
Capernaum and Nazareth are rich in 
scenes and associatiuns. Even old Da- 








mascus has itsshrines,—the house of An- 
anias and the house of Judas, in the 
street called “Straight,” remarkably 
straight, for an Eastern street, and ex- 
tending through the city from end to end. 
Naaman, too, has a “local habitation.” 
But the old city itself, with its orange 
gardens and fountains, overlooked by 
historic Lebanon, if not a shrine at which 
to worship, may well be the goal of our 
journeyings through Holy Land. 
Rev. T. M. GRIFFITH. 





NOTED MEN OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


PART II. 


N writing these sketches of Noted 
I Men of Revolutionary Times, we 
have no design to give them in order, 
or as especially connected with leading 
events of the war, but simply to recall, 
for the benefit of the rising generation, 
incidents which now help to show us the 
characters of those who took part in the 
stirring times of 1776, and a few of the 
subsequent years, before peace and pros- 
perity followed as the result of our fore- 
fathers’ bravery and patriotism. 

Of our earliest Presidents, we must all 
wish to learn something. Those who 
first held this office were men of marked 
distinction, A writer says: ‘‘ The first 
can never be equaled; because he lived 
in an age that can never return, and cir- 
cumstances gave him opportunities for 
exertion that no man ever had before 
him or can have after him. George 
Washington was raised up for the times. 
He was a warrior of that peculiar cast 
that such a struggle demanded. He in- 
spired his followers with confidence in 
his capacity and courage, and the nation 
with the belief that he was born for 
their deliverer. His wisdom as a chief- 
magistrate of the United States was as 
conspicuous as his military talents, He 





was advised by the speech of the trusty, 
but influenced by no man’s opinions 
without sufficient reasons were adduced 
to support them. The shocks of party 
never moved him; he was as quiet in 
the midst of the denunciations of dema- 
gogues, and the startling prophecies of 
the wily, as if all had been peace and 
sunshine, He contemplated with great 
care, and acted with unequaled decision. 
He lead men with great sagacity, and 
selected his officers for their talents and 
probity. He was seldom wrong in his 
judgment. He may have committed er- 
rors, but never did any foolish act. He 
was truly the father of his country. 

‘‘The second President, John Adams, 
was a true patriot and a high-spirited 
man. He entered on his duties with 
more of the experience of a statesman 
than his predecessor had done, but was 
wanting in the prudence of that great 
man. He was cast, indeed, on evil 
times, and was easily chafed by outward 
circumstances. There had begun to be 
less patriotism, and more management, 
among politicians than when the Govern- 
ment was first organized. Party spirit 
had increased, and entered more into 
the proceedings of Congress than in the 
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administration of Washington; party 
spirit raged with violence every-where ; 
the hydra-heads of the French Revolu- 
tion were reared in every quarter of the 
country, and the fiendish spirit of an- 
archy was in them. The political at- 
mosphere was poisoned; and, like the 
mother of mankind, many of the honest 
were seduced and overcome by that 
subtlety which the serpent once pos- 
sessed, and which has since been so 
hateful to mankind. 

“Mr. Adams breasted the storm with 
great energy; and if not always with 
judgment, yet always with sincerity and 
ability. He never cowed at opposition, 
nor shrunk from responsibility. One of 
the evils of his nature was that he had 
not enough of plausibility to qualify and 
soften his rigid determinations. He per- 
sisted in forming a navy, against all op- 
position ; and the result has proved his 
foresight. In most instances he put good 
men in high places, and never tolerated 


a feeble or bad man because he was 


with him in politics. Times changed; 
and those who were once his enemies 
became his friends.” 

He returned to private life after ad- 
ministering the government one term, 
and lived many years, as a sage of 
whom all men, of all parties, sought to 
learn the history of past events, and to 
hear him discourse on matters of govern- 
ment. His space in history is an envi- 
able one. ' 

To give a brief summary of some 
of the leading events in his life: He 
was born in Braintree, Massachusetts, in 
1735; he graduated at Harvard College in 
1755; studied law; was admitted to the 
bar in 1758; took a leading part in the 
agitation commenced against the Stamp 
Act, in 1765; and soon became distin- 
guished as one of the most prominent 
and intrepid advocates of the popular 
cause. In 1774, Adams was chosen one 
of the five delegates from Massachusetts 
to the Continental Congress, held in 
Philadelphia, where he played a promi- 
nent part in the declaration of Colonial 
rights. In 1775, he became a member 





of the second Continental Congress, at 
Philadelphia, and was the first to pro- 
pose Genera] Washington as Command. 
er-in-chief of the army. He advocated 
and seconded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, drawn up by Jefferson, and 
passed on the 4th of July, 1776. In 1780, 
he represented the United States in Hol- 
land; and in 1782 co-operated with Frank. 
lin, Jay, and Laurens, in negotiating a 
treaty with Great Britain. He was min- 
ister at London from May 1785 until the 
Spring’ of 1788. In 1789 Adams was 
elected Vice-President of the United 
States, and re-elected to the same office 
in 1792,—Washington’s second term. 

As Washington declined a nomination 
for a third term, John Adams was elected 
to succeed him; and as President was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia, on the 4th 
of March, 1797. At the close of his offi- 
cial term, having been defeated for a 
second term by a majority of eight votes 
in favor of Jefferson, he retired from 
public life. 

When Mr. Adams was first made a 
member of the Continental Congress, it 
was hinted that he, even at flat time, in- 
clined to a separation of the Colonies 
from England, and the establishment of 
an independent Government. On his 
way to Philadelphia, he was warned by 
several advisers not to introduce a sub- 
ject of so delicate a character, until the 
affairs of the country should wear a 
different aspect. Whether Mr. Adams 
heeded this admonition or not, is not 
fully determined. But in 1776, the 
affairs of the Colonies, it could no longer 
be questioned, demanded at least the 
candid discussion of the question. On 
the 6th of May of that year, Mr. Adams 
offered, in committee of the whole, a reso- 
lution that the Colonies should form gov- 
ernments independent of the Crown. On 
the roth of May, this resolution was 
adopted, in the following shape: ‘That 
it be recommended to all the Colonies, 
which have not already established gov- 
ernments suited to the exigencies of the 
their case, to adopt such government as 
would, in the opinion of the representa- 
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tives of the people, best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their constitu- 
ents in particular, and America in gen- 
eral.” 

“This significant vote was soon fol- 
lowed by the direct proposition, which 
Richard Henry Lee had the honor to 
submit to Congress, by resolution, on 
the seventh day of June. The published 
Journal does not expressly state it, but 
there is no doubt this resolution was in 
the same words when originally submit- 
ted by General Lee as when finally 
passed. Having been discussed on Sat- 
urday, the 8th, and Monday, the toth, of 
June, this resolution was, on the last- 
mentioned day, postponed for further 
consideration to the first day of July; 
and at the same time it was voted, that 
a committee be appointed to prepare a 
Declaration, to the effect of the resolu- 
tion. This committee was elected by 
ballot on the following day, and con- 
sisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

‘It is usual, when committees are 
elected by ballot, that their members are 
arranged in order, according to the num- 
ber of votes which each has received. 
Mr. Jefferson, therefore, probably re- 
ceived the highest, and Mr. Adams the 
next highest, number of votes. The dif- 
ference is said to have been but a single 
vote.” 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, stand- 
ing thus at the head of the committee, 
were requested by the members to: act 
as a sub-committee to prepare the draft; 
and Mr. Jefferson drew up the paper. 
The original draft, as brought by him 
from his study, and submitted to the 
other members of the committee, with 
the interlineations in the handwriting of 
Dr. Franklin, and others in that of Mr. 
Adams, was in Thomas Jefferson's pos- 
session at the time of his death. The 
merit of this paper is Mr. Jefferson's. 
Some changes were made in it, on the 
suggestion of other members of the com- 
mittee, and others by Congress when it 
was under discussion. But none of these 

Vor. XXX VI.—26 





altered the tone, the frame, the arrange- 
ment, or the general character, of the 
instrument. As a composition, the Dec- 
laration is Mr. Jefferson's. It is the pro- 
duction of his mind, and the high honor 
of it belongs to him clearly and abso- 
lutely. 

“While Thomas Jefferson was the au- 
thor of the Declaration itself, John Adams 
was its great supporter on the floor of 
Congress. This was the unequivocal 
testimony of Jefferson. ‘John Adams,’ 
said he, on one occasion, ‘was our Colos- 
sus on the floor; not graceful, not ele- 
gant, not always fluent in his public ad- 
dress, he yet came out with power, both 
of thought and expression, that moved us 
from our seats;’ and at another time he 
said: ‘John Adams was the pillar of its 
support on the floor of Congress; its 
ablest advocate and defender against the 
multifarious assaults which were made 
against it.’”’ 

On the second day of July, the resolu- 
tion of independence was adopted, and, 
on the fourth, the Declaration itself was 
unanimously agreed to. Language can 
scarcely describe the transports of Mr. 
Adams at this time. He has best de- 
scribed them himself, in a letter, written 
the day following, to his wife: ‘‘ Yester- 
day,”’ says he, “the greatest question was 
decided that was ever debated in Amer- 
ica; and greater, perhaps, never was or 
will be decided among men. A resolu- 
tion was passed, without one dissenting 
Colony, ‘that these United States are, 
and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.’ The day is passed. The 
4th of July, 1776, will be a memorable 
epoch in the history of America. I am 
apt to believe it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great an- 
niversary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations, from one end 
of the continent to the other, from this 
time forward forever. You will think 
me transported with enthusiasm, but I 
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am not, Iam wellaware of thetoil and | could refer, in his extreme old age, to 


blood and treasure that it will cost to 
maintain this Declaration, and support 
and defend these States; yet, through 
all the gloom, I can see the rays of light 
and glory. I can see that the end is 
worth more than all the means; and that 
posterity will triumph, although you and 
I may rue, which I hope we will not.” 

We all know how truly these predic- 
tions of John Adams have been realized,— 
what an anniversary the 4th of July has 
been, and ¢s, to all true patriotic hearts. 
And when the Centennial Fourth arrives, 
it will be the crowning Jubilee, resound- 
ing from one end of America to the other 
a glad hosanna, we trust, of our inde- 
pendence, won by the courage, eloquence, 
and patriotism of the noted men of the 
past. One of our writers, in speaking of 
John Adams, says: 

“He possessed a bold spirit, which 
disregarded danger, and a sanguine re- 
liance on the goodness of the cause and 
the virtues of the people which led him 
to overlook all obstacles. His character, 
too, had been formed in troubled times. 
He had been rocked in the early storms 
of the controversy, and had acquired a 
decision and a hardihood proportioned to 
the severity of the discipline which he had 
undergone. 

“He not only loved the American 
cause devoutly, but had studied and un- 
derstood it. He had tried his powers on 
the questions which it involved often 
and in various ways; and had brought to 
their consideration whatever of argument 
or illustration the history of his own 
country, the history of England, or the 
stores of ancient or legal learning, could 
furnish. Every grievance enumerated in 
the long catalogue of the Declaration 
had been the subject of his discussion, 
and the object of his remonstrance and 
reprobation. From 1760, the Colonies, 
rights of the Colonies, and the wrongs 
inflicted on the Colonies, had engaged his 
constant attention ; and it has surprised 
those who have had the opportunity of 
observing, with what full remembrance, 
and with what prompt recollection he 





every act of Parliament affecting the Col- 
onies,—distinguishing and stating their 
respective titles, sections, and provisions: 
and to all the Colonial memorials, i, 
monstrances, and petitions, with what. 
ever else belonged to the intimate and 
exact history of the times, from that year 
to 1775. It was in his own judgment, 
between those years, that the American 
people came to a full understanding and 
thorough knowledge of their rights, and 
to a fixed resolution of maintaining them; 
and bearing himself an active part in all 
important transactions,—the controversy 
with England being then, in effect, the 
business of his life,—facts, dates, and par- 
ticulars made an impression that was 
never effaced. He was prepared, there. 
fore, by education and discipline, as well 
as by natural talent and natural temper- 
ament, for the part which he was then 
to act. 

“The eloquence of Mr, Adams resem: 
bled his general character, and formed, 
indeed, a part of it. It was bold, manly, 
and energetic; and such the crisis re- 
quired. When public bodies are to be 
addressed on momentous occasions, when 
great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions excited, nothing is valuable in 
speech further than is connected with 
high intellectual and moral endowments, 
Clearness, force, and earnestness are 
the qualities which produce conviction. 
True eloquence, indeed, does not consist 
in speech. It can not be brought from 
far. Labor and learning may toil for it, 
but they will toil in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshaled in every way, 
but they can not compass it. It must 
exist in the man, in the subject, and in 
the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation, all 
may aspire after it, they can not reach 
it. It comes, if it comes at all, like the 
outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, 
with spontaneous, original, native force. 
The graces taught in schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of 
speech, shock and disgust men when 
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their own lives, and the fate of their 
wives, their children, and their country, 
hang on the decision of the hour. Then 
words have lost their power, rhetoric is 
yain, and all elaborate oratory contempt- 
ible. Even genius itself then feels re- 
buked and subdued, as in the presence 
of higher qualities. Then patriotism is 
eloquent ; then self-devotion is eloquent. 
The clear conception, outrunning the de- 
ductions of logic; the high purpose, the 
firm resolve; the dauntless spirit, speak- 
ing on the tongue, beaming from the 
eye, informing every feature, and urging 
the whole man onward, right onward to 
his object,—this, “his zs eloquence, or, 
rather, it is something greater or higher 
than all eloquence,—it is action, noble, 
sublime, godlike action. 

“In July, 1776, the controversy had 
passed the stage of argument. An ap- 
peal had been made to force, and oppos- 
ing armies were in the field. Congress 
then was to decide whether the tie which 
had so long bound us to the parent State 
was to be severed at once, and severed 
forever. All the Colonies had signified 
their resolution to abide by this decision, 
and the people looked for it with the most 
intense anxiety. And, surely, fellow-citi- 
zens, never, #zever were men called to a 
more important political deliberation. If 
we contemplate it from the point where 
they then stood, no question could be 
more full of interest; if we look at it now, 
and judge of its importance by its effect, 
it appears in still greater magnitude. 

“Let us, then, bring before us the as- 
sembly which was about to decide a 
question thus big with the fate of em- 
pires. Let us open their doors and look 
in upon their deliberations, Let us sur- 
vey the anxious and care-worn counte- 
nances, let us hear the firm-toned voices, 
of this band of patriots. 

“Hancock presides over the solemn 
sitting; and one of those not yet prepared 
to pronounce for absolute independence 
is on the floor, and is urging his reasons 
for dissenting from the Declaration. .. . 

“Tt was for Mr. Adams to reply to ar- 
guments like these. We know his opin- 





ions, and we know his character. He 
would commence with his accustomed 
directness and earnestness : 

** «Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I give my hand and heart to this 
vote. It is true, indeed, that in the be- 
ginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there's a divinity whtch shapes our 
ends. The injustice of England has 
driven us to arms; and, blinded to her 
own interests for our good, she has ob- 
stinately persisted, till independence is 
now within our grasp. We have but to 
reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, 
then, should we defer the Declaration? Is 
any man so weak as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England which shall 
leave either safety to the country and its 
liberties, or safety to his own life and his 
own honor? Are not you, sir, who sit in 
that chair, is not he, our venerable col- 
league near you,—are you not both already 
the proscribed and predestined objects 
of punishment and of vengeance? Cut 
off from all hope of royal clemency, 
what are you, what can you be, while the 
power of England remains, but outlaws ? 

““*If we postpone independence, do 
we mean to Carry on, or give up, the war ? 
Do we mean to submit to the measures 
of Parliament, Boston bill and all? Do 
we mean to submit, and consent that we 
ourselves shall be ground to powder, and 
our country and its rights trodden down 
in the dust? I know we do not mean to 
submit. We never shall submit. Do 
we intend to violate that most solemn 
obligation ever entered into by man, that 
plighting, before God, of our sacred honor 
to Washington, when, putting him forth 
to incur the dangers of war, as well as 
the political hazards of the times, we 
promised to adhere to him, in every ex- 
tremity, with our fortunes and our lives? 
I know there is not a man here who 
would not rather see a general conflagra- 
tion sweep over the land, or an earth- 
quake sink it, than one jot or tittle of 
that plighted faith fall to the ground. 

“*For myself, having twelve months 
ago, in this place, moved you that George 
Washington be appointed commander 
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of the forces raised or to be raised for 
defense of American liberty, may my 
right hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I hesitate or waver in the support I 
give him, The war, then, must go on. 
We, must fight it through. And, if the 
war must go on, why put off longer the 
Declaration of Independence? That 
measure will strengthen us. It will give 
us character abroad. The nations will 
then treat with us,—what they never can 
do while we acknowledge ourselves sub- 
jects in arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain that England herself 
will sooner treat for peace on the footing 
of independence, than consent, by re- 
pealing her acts, to acknowledge that 
her whole conduct toward us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. Her 
pride will be less wounded by submitting 
to that course of things which now pre- 
destinates our independence than by 
yielding the points in controversy to her 
rebellious subjects. The former she 
would regard as the result of fortune; 
the latter she would feel as her own deep 
disgrace. Why, then—why, then, sir, do 
we not, as soon as possible, change this 
from a civil to a national war? And, 
since we must fight it through, why not 
put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? 

“*If we fail, it can be no worse for us. 
But we shail not fail. The cause will 
raise up armies; the cause will create 
navies. The people, the people, if we 
are true to them, will carry us, and will 
carry themselves, gloriously through this 
struggle. I care not how fickle other 
people have been found. I know the 
people of these Colonies, and I know 
that resistance to British aggression is 
deep and settled in their hearts, and can 
not be eradicated. Every Colony, in- 
deed, has expressed its willingness to 
follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, the 
Declaration will inspire the people with 
increased courage. Instead of a long 
and bloody war for restoration of privi- 
leges, for redress of grievances, for char- 
tered immunities, held under a British 





king, set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will breathe 
into them anew the breath of life. Read 
this Declaration at the head of the army; 
every sword will be drawn from its scab. 
bard, and the solemn vow uttered to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of 
honor. Publish it from the pulpit; re. 
ligion will approve it, and the love of 
religious liberty will cling around it, re- 
solved to stand with it or fall with jt, 
Send it to the public halls; proclaim it 
there; let them hear it who first eard 
the roar of the enemies’ cannon; let them 
see it, who saw their brothers and their 
sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, 
and in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord,—and the very walls will cry out in 
its support. 

“*Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs; but I see, I see clearly, through 
this day’s business. You and I, indeed, 
may rue it. We may not live to the time 
when this Declaration shall be made 
good. We may die; die Colonists, die 
slaves; die, it may be, ignominiously, 
and on the scaffold. Beitso. Be itso! 
If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my 
country shall require the poor offering of 
my life, the victim shall be ready at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come when 
that hour may. But, while I do live, let 
me have a country, or, at least, the hope 
of a country, and that a free country. 

“* But whatever may be our fate, be as- 
sured, de assured, that this Declaration 
will stand. \t may cost treasures, and 
it may cost blood; but it will stand, and it 
will richly compensate for both. Through 
the thick gloom of the present I see the 
brightness of the future, as the sun in 
heaven. We shall make this a glorious, 
an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, our children will honor it. They 
will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bonfires and iliuminations. 
On its annual return, they will shed tears, 
copious, gushing tears, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, 
and of joy. Sir, I believe, before God, 
the hour is come. My judgment ap- 
proves this measure, and my whole heart 
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is in it. All that I have, and all that I 
am, and all that I hope in this life, I am 
now ready here to stake upon it; and I 
leave off as I began, that, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and, by the 
blessing of God, it shall be my dying 
sentiment,—independence now, and IN- 
DEPENDENCE FOREVER!’ 

Such were the glowing words of John 
Adams before Congress, and not in vain 
were they uttered. The Declaration of 
Independence was unanimously adopted 
on the 4th of July, 1776, and Adams 
himself lived many years afterward to 
see and rejoice in the wisdom of that 
movement. As late as 1820, he acted as 
elector of President and Vice-president, 
and in the same year, at the advanced 
age of eighty-five, he was a member of 
the Commonwealth, called to revise the 
Constitution. Forty years before, he had 
been one of those who formed that Con- 
stitution; and he had now the pleasure 
of witnessing that there was little that 
the people desired to change. 

Possessing all his faculties to the end 
of his long life, with an unabated love 
of reading and contemplation, in the 
center of interesting circles of friendship 
and affection, he was blessed in his re- 
tirement with whatever of repose and 
felicity the condition of man allows. He 
had also other enjoyments. He saw 
around him that prosperity and general 
happiness which had been the object of 
his public cares and labors. No man 
ever beheld more clearly, and for a longer 
time, the great and beneficial effects of 
the services rendered by himself to his 
country. That liberty which he so early 
defended, that independence of which he 
was so able an advocate and supporter, 
he saw, we trust, firmly and securely es- 
tablished. 

The population of the country thick- 
ened around him faster, and extended 
wider, than his own sanguine predictions 
had anticipated; and the wealth, respect- 
ability, and power of the nation sprang 
up to a magnitude which it is quite im- 
possible he could have expected to wit- 





ness in his day. He lived also to behold 
those principles of civil freedom which 
had been developed, established, and 
practically applied in America, attract 
attention, command respect,.and awaken 
imitation in other regions of the globe. 
And well might and well did he exclaim, 
“Where will the consequences of the 
American Revolution end?” 

If any thing yet remains to fill this 
cup of happiness, let it be added that he 
lived to see a great and intelligent people 
bestow the highest honor in their gift 
where he had bestowed his own kindest 
parental affections, and lodged his fond- 
est hopes,—upon his son, John Quincy 
Adams. Thus honored in life, thus 
happy at death, he saw the Jubilee, and 
he died; and with the last prayer which 
trembled on his lips was the fervent 
supplication for his country, ‘ Indepen- 
dence forever!"’ One, in speaking of 
those last moments, thus writes: 

*““*At length the day approached when 
this eminent patriot was to be sum- 
moned to another world; and, as if to 
render that day forever memorable in 
the annals of American history, it was 
the day on which the illustrious Jeffer- 
son was himself also to terminate his 
distinguished earthly career. That day 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Until with- 
in a few days previous, Mr. Adams had 
exhibited no indications of rapid de- 
cline. The morning of the 4th of July, 
1826, he was unable to rise from his bed. 
Neither to himself nor his friends, how- 
ever, was his dissolution supposed to be 
so near. He was asked to suggest a 
toast appropriate to the celebration of the 
day. His mind seemed to glance back 
to the hour in which, fifty years before, 
he had voted for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and, with the spirit with 
which he ¢hen raised his hand, he now 
exclaimed, ‘Judependence forever I 

“At four o'clock in the afternoon he ex- 
pired. Mr. Jefferson had departed a few 
hours before him. They departed cheered 
by the benediction of their country, to 
whom they left the inheritance of their 
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fame, and the memory of their bright 
example. If we turn our thoughts to the 
condition of their country, in the contrast 
of the first and last days of that half- 
century, how resplendent and sublime is 
the transition from gloom to glory! 

“Then, glancing through the same 
lapse of time, in the condition of the in- 
dividuals, we see the first day marked 
with the fullness and vigor of youth, in 
the pledge of their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor, to the cause of 
freedom and of mankind; and on the 
last, extended on the bed of death, with 
but sense and sensibility left to breathe a 
last aspiration to Heaven of blessing 
upon their country. May we not humbly 
hope that to them, too, it was a pledge of 
transition from gloom to glory; and that, 
while their mortal vestments were sinking 
into the clod of the valley, their emanci- 
pated spirits were ascending to the bosom 
of their Maker?” 

A touching incident is thus given of 
the humanity of John Adams. During 
his Presidency, the Whisky Insurrection 
took place in Pennsylvania, which, as is 
well known, created much excitement 
throughout the country, and a number of 
persons were arrested on a charge of 
high treason. Among them was a Ger- 
man by the name of John Fries, who 
was, after an impartial trial, sentenced 
to be hung, which sentence received the 
sanction of President Adams. 

Fries was an aged character, and had 
a family, consisting of a wife and ten 
children. Some short time previous to 
the period of his expected execution, his 
aged companion arrived in the city with 





her ten children. When her arrival be. 
came generally known, her appearance 
and her numerous progeny excited gen. 
eral commiseration, The sympathy man. 
ifested was such that the voice of Phila. 
delphia was simultaneously in favor of a 
pardon. Accordingly, a petition was pre- 
pared, and signed by thousands; and, 
through the influence of friends, an ay. 
dience was solicited of the President, 
and acquiesced in. Upon advisement, 
however, it was considered of vital im- 
portance to the fate of Fries that his con- 
sort, accompanied by her numerous off- 
spring, should present the petition, 

A few confidential persons conducted 
her to the presence of President Adams, 
As soon as they approached him, the aged 
matron, with her ten children, kneeled 
before the President, and in that humble 
posture sued for the life of her husband 
and the father of her innocent children, 
Upon this presentation, the President be. 
came so sensibly affected that tears, in 
great profusion, flowed down his manly 
cheeks, his utterance was completely 
choked, and, with streaming eyes, and 
hands raised toward heaven, he rushed 
from the room of audience to his closet, 
and immediately returning, presented 
Mrs. Fries with a full and free pardon for 
her husband. 

The scene, as represented by those who 
were present, was the most affecting that 
conception can paint. A wife with her 
children prostrate, almost overcome with 
agonizing despondency, pleading for the 
life of a husband and parent, was far 
more eloquent than language can portray, 

GERTRUDE MORTIMER. 
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AT THE CROSSING, 


AINTLY the lamp’s pale luster shone 
O’er the group that, with stifled breath 
And gentle tread, were watching near 
The shadowy couch of death. 


Death ! was it death who had entered there 
With the twilight shadows dim? 

Ah, the peerless conqueror came not then 
As the fearful look for him. 


No ‘King of Terrors,” with heavy tread, 
Walked in at the muffled door; 

We caught no gleam of his garments red, 
Or his arrows dipped in gore. 


Was the foe transformed to an angel of light 
From the land of brightness and bloom, 
Sent to guide the lone one through mists of 

night, 
To the light of her Eden home? 
It might be so, for the death-filmed eye 
Gleamed with a rapturous ray, 
And her words were songs, as the billows 
high 
Surged over her shining way. 


She had naught to say of the valley of gloom, 
Nor of billows black and cold; 
But she spoke of the land where the lilies 
bloom, 
And the pavements gleam in gold. 


Was it strange? Does the conquering hero 
sigh 
As he lays his saber down? 
And mourn o’er the dangers that throng his 
way, 
While he journeys to take his crown ? 





There was one who wept by that bed of 
death 
As they only weep who lay, 
At once, the brightness and bliss of earth 
’ Neath the valley-clods away. 


They had walked toward the light of the 
better land, 
Through life’s day, till the golden sun 
Waned in the West, hand clasped in hand, 
And hearts that were linked as one. 


She met his gaze with an eye whose light 
Was caught from the shining throne. 

‘“‘I am going,” she said, *‘ to the mansions 

bright, 

But thou ’It tarry not long alone. 

I shall wait and watch on the holy plain, 
Near the pearly gate, for thee, 

Till our severed hands are clasped again, 
On the shore of the jasper se#” 


The days went onward with solemn tread, 
Till the weeks had numbered twain, 

When the snowy sails of the Jordan bark, 
Were reefed by the shore again. 


He stood where a glimmer of amethyst 
Through the spray of the waters fell, 
Till his form was bathed in the shining 
mist ; 
And we said, ‘It is wise, it is well!’ 
It is well, for, O, ’t is a dearer land 
Where the sinless shall ever be; 
And the twain are walking, hand in hand, 
By the shore of the jasper sea. 
HATTIE A. W. REQUA. 





THE CHILD’S GOOD-MORNING. . 


HE eagle on its rocky height, 
He knows the hour of waking, 
And waves his pinions in the light, 
The midnight dew off-shaking ; 
And I must shake off sleep and sloth, 
Since rosy day is dawning, 
And, even as the eagle doth, 
Will wish the world good-morning. 





The rose-bud in her woven bower 
Atwixt the leaves is peeping, 
And bares her bosom more and more, 
For ’t is no hour for sleeping ; 
Then is it meet that I repose, 
When such as these give warning ? 
I’ll look abroad, as doth the rose, 
And wish the world good-morning. 
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FILAMENTS OF THE 


E may not essay the interpretation 

of the wonderful vision, or, rather 

series of visions, that have engrossed 

the conjectures and enlisted the learning 

of commentators and expositors from the 

first centuries to the present, but we may 

look at some of the materials out of 

which the dream-prophecy of Patmos 
was constructed. 

Ordinary dreams are the reproduction 

of waking thoughts, arranged most fan- 
tastically by the riotous imagination while 
the judgment sleeps. Never yet was pure 
dream truthfully related. It is simply 
impossible to recall the fleeting, phantas- 
mic jumble of times, persons, and places 
that come and go, meet and mingle and 
disperse, like shadows on the wall, in 
endless kalgidoscopic inter-multiplication, 
on the narrow bordetr-land between sleep- 
ing and waking. Foolish the effort to 
relate dreams, and still more foolish 
the superstitious reverence with which 
dreams are regarded by some as the 
foretellers of good fortune or the prog- 
nosticators of evil. When we attempt 
to recall the dream, only the more vivid 
impressions remain imprinted on the 
waking memory. On these the reason 
sits in judgment. We discard every 
thing incongruous, and, in telling, frame 
a concatenated and consistent whole out 
of the shadowy phantasmagoria of light 
and shade, mirth and sadness, the living 
mingling with the dead, hopes of the 
future companioning most heterogene- 
ously with memories of the past, the 
scenes of yesterday strangely blended 
with the Spring joys of long-fled youth. 


**In broken dreams the image rose, 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes; 
His steed now flounders in the brake, 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake; 
Now, leader of a broken host, 
His standard falls, his honor lost. 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 
Of confident, undoubting truth ; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 





They come in dim procession led,— 


VISION OF PATMOS. 


The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As when they parted yesterday.” 


Every thing but the stronger lights and 
the firmer expression fleets away to the 
domain of good and evil dreams with the 
coming of the day, that puts all phantoms 
to flight. 

What was the precise character of 
prophetic vision, we may not now know, 
The poet-prophets of ancient Israel were 
dreamers; but the visions of sleep and 
night, or of day reverie, were committed 
to paper in the prophet’s waking hours, 
John’s Revelation differs in style from 
John’s Gospel and Epistles, and some 
commentators account for the difference 
in the different manner in which the mes- 
sage of the Spirit impinged upon the 
apostle’s mental sensorium. 

Prophets make prophets as poets make 
the poets. Homer has supplied imagery to 
poets of thirty centuries. John dreamed 
his dream in the symbols and language 
of his predecessors of the former dispen- 
sation. To thirty-two of the thirty-nine 
books of the Old Testament, marginal 
references, more or less direct, are found 
attached to the record of this new prophet. 
The words and symbols of the old 
prophets are largely the vehicles of-the 
thoughts of the apostolic Revealer. How 
many ordinary readers think of this 
fact? Familiar as we are, by reading 
and study, with both Testaments, it is 
surprising to what an extent we credit 
John, in our current conceptions, with 
beautiful and sublime passages that were 
centuries old when he wrote them down, 
How got these into his dreams? We 
have not far to inquire. A fairly edu- 
cated Jew, he was familiar with every 
part of his nation’s literature; its thoughts 
and expressions were grained into his 
mental processes, as the thoughts and 
expressions of the translated Bible are 
into the mind and memory of a modern 
student of its pages. Many of its phrases 
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were proverbial then, as they are now. 
As, into English speech and writing, wein- 
corporate, U nconsciously, familiar expres- 
sions, current idioms, every-day phrases, 
drawn from the Bible, from Shakespeare, 
from the classic writers, from the poets 
and literature of our own and other 
tongues, so John, all unconsciously, 
quotes the language, adopts the expres- 
sions, imitates the imagery, of patriarchs 
and prophets, especially those whose 
poetic power and force made the deepest 
impression on his own mind. He is not 
aware that he has expressed himself 
scores of times in the words of Isaiah, 
that his symbols are those of Ezekiel, 
and that his Christian outlook is that of 
Daniel, Jeremiah, the Psalms, and Zech- 
ariah. For sixty years the ‘‘ beloved dis- 
ciple" had habitually studied the Old 
Testament with the eyes of a Christian 
expositor, and, in all his sermons and ex- 
positions, had given to its prophecies a 
New Testament gloss. Hence it is not 
surprising that in his inspired dream 
he saw objects through Old Testament 
glasses. John the Jew shines out of 
every page of the Book of Revelation. 

Daniel saw in vision ‘‘one like unto the 
Son of man;” John also sees in vision 
“one like unto the Son of man,.”” ‘One 
came with the clouds of heaven,”’ s2ys 
Daniel; ‘‘ Behold he cometh with clouds,” 
responds the prophet of Patmos. Zech- 
ariah: ‘‘And they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced.” John: “ Ev- 
ery eye shall see him, and they also 
which picrced him.” 

John’s description of the apparition of 
Christ has its perfect prototype in Daniel. 
John; ‘‘Countenance as the sun shineth 
in his strength;’’ Daniel: ‘Face as the 
appearance of lightning.” John: ‘‘ Head 
and hairs white like wool;’’ Daniel: 
“ Hairs like the pure wool.’ John: “‘ Feet 
like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace; Daniel: ‘‘Arms and feet 
like in color to polished brass.” John: 
“Clothed with a white garment down to 
his feet, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle; Daniel: ‘‘Clothed in 
linen, loins girded with fine gold of Ophir,”’ 





Other prophets contribute to the por- 
traiture: ‘‘ Voice as the sound of many 
waters,’’ writes John; ‘‘ Voice like the 
noise of many waters,” says Ezekiel. 
“Out of his mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword,’”’ John. ‘Mouth like a 
a sharp sword,” Isaiah, 

Revelation: “A throne was set in 
heaven, and one sat on the throne;”’ “I 
saw the Lord sitting upon a throne,” 
Isaiah. ‘And he that sat was, to look 
upon, like a jasper and a sardine stone,” 
John. ‘The likeness of a throne, as the 
appearance of a sapphire stone,”’ Ezek. 
‘And there was a rainbow round about 
the throne in sight like unto an emerald,” 
John. ‘As the color of amber. . . . 
As the appearance of the bow that is in 
the cloud in the day of rain,” Ezekiel. 

John’s ‘‘beasts’’ (see Wyclif, better 
translated “living creatures’’) are, like 
Ezekiel’s, ‘‘full of eyes.” ‘The first 
beast was like a lion [face of a lion]; the 
second like a calf [face of an ox]; the 
third, face as a man [face of a man]; 
the fourth, like a flying eagle” (the face 
of an eagle). 

John’s picture: ‘And the four beasts 
had each of them six wings. . . . and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.”’ Isaiah's: 
‘*Above the throne stood the seraphim, 
and each one had six wings, and they 
cried one to another, Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts.’’ John's “book writ- 
ten within and on ine back side”’ is Eze- 
kiel’s ‘‘roll of a book written within and 
without,” 

John saw a white horse, a red horse, a 
black horse, a pale horse. Zechariah’s 
chariots were yoked to ‘red horses," 
‘black horses,” ‘‘ white horses,” “ griz- 
zled and bay horses.” 

Joel says (prophetically), ‘‘ The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood.” John (historically), 
“The sun became black as sackcloth of 
hair, and the moon became as blood.” 
Isaiah: ‘‘ The heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll.” John: ‘The 
heavens departed as a scroll.” The beau- 
tiful language: ‘‘ They shall hunger no 
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more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat,”’ is a verbal quotation, almost word 
for word, from the prophet Isaiah. So, 
also, is the glorious promise, ‘God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes” 
(‘‘ from off all faces’’). 

“Idols of gold, and silver, and brass, 
and stone, and wood, which can neither 
see nor hear, nor walk,” is taken from 
Daniel, and both, doubtless, from the 
hundred and fifteenth Psalm. 

Nehemiah’s description of the Deity, 
which ‘‘ made heaven and the heaven of 
heavens, with all their host, the earth, 
and all that are therein, the seas, and all 
that is therein,”’ is quoted bodily, with 
slight verbal alterations. 

“The little book’ that was to be “in 
the mouth sweet as honey,” was Eze- 
kiel’s roll, in the ‘‘mouth as honey for 
sweetness.” 

John’s vision embraced ‘“‘two olive-trees 
and two candlesticks standing before 
the Lord of the earth;’’ so also Zecha- 
riah, ‘‘ two olive-trees on the right side of 
the candlestick,’ ‘‘ before the Lord of 
the whole earth.” 

In Daniel, ‘‘ four great beasts came up 
from the sea, one like a leopard, one 
like a bear, one like a lion, ten horns, 
with mouth speaking great things.’’ In 
Revelation, a beast rises up out of the 
sea, like unto a leopard, feet of a bear, 
mouth of a lion, ten horns, mouth speak- 
ing great things. 

Babylon says, “I sit a queen, and am 
no widow.” Isaiah’s Babylon boasted, 
‘I shall be a lady forever; I shall not sit 
as a widow.”’ Of John’s Babylon, it was 
divinely commanded: ‘‘Come out of her, 
my people, be not partakers of her sin, re- 
ceive not of her plagues.”” Jeremiah had 
similar warning: ‘‘ Flee out of the midst 
of Babylon, deliver every man his soul, 
be not cut off in her iniquity.” Isaiah's 
Babylon practiced a ‘ multitude of sor- 
ceries,”” as Nahum’s Nineveh was “ mis- 
tress of witcherafts."” John says: ‘ By 
thy sorceries were all nations deceived.” 
At the taking and destruction of Babylon, 
the kings of the earth bewail and la- 








ment, saying: ‘Alas! alas! that mighty 
city, for in one hour is thy judgment 
come!’’ So, also, Jeremiah; “ At the 
noise of the taking of Babylon, the earth 
is moved, and the cry is heard among the 
nations.” 

The ‘‘tree of life” reappears from the 
Book of Genesis. The description of its 
appearance in Paradise is borrowed from 
Ezekiel. It grows ‘on either side of the 
river of the water of life, bears twelve 
manner of fruits, and yields her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree 
are for the healing of the nations,” 

Ezekiel: “‘ By the river, upon the bank 
thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meats; . . , it 
shall bring forth new fruit according to 
his months, and the leaf thereof shall be 
for medicine’’ (marginal reading “ bruises 
and sores"), The final threat, “If any 
man shall add to” or ‘take from the 
words of this book,” is taken from the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the words (in 
part) of Moses, at the conclusion of the 
giving of the law. 

Such are a few of the quotations and 
imitations from the writings of the Old 
Testament, scattered all through the 
Book of Revelation. 

Thus far John the Jew, thoroughly 
permeated with the literature of his na- 
tion, from Genesis to Malachi, appropri- 
ating its symbols, quoting its expressions, 
and embodying in it his own thought- 
forms, consciously or unconsciously, at 
every turn. John the Christian is not 
less remarkable. John Baptist, the last 
prophet of the old dispensation, who 
also stood on the border-line of both, 
cried, when he saw Jesus on the banks 
of Jordan, “Behold the Lamb of God,”— 
a bold, and (to Christian thinking) felici- 
tous personification, nowhere else found 
in the whole Bible. 

The lamb of the Jewish sacrifices 
typified the Messiah, and Isaiah chanted: 
“He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter.” Peter counted the blood of Christ 
to be that of ‘a lamb slain without 
blemish and without spot,”’ and similar 
phrases are to be found in the Old Tes- 
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tament and New; but John Baptist was 
the first and only one to venture the 
hrase, SO unique and startling, ‘“‘ Lamb 
of God.” John Evangelist is the only 
one whose ear caught, and whose pen 
recorded this phrase in its fullness, 
“Lamb of God.” 

In the Book of Revelation, ‘‘ The 
Lamb” occurs in eleven of its twenty- 
two chapters, and is twenty-eight times 
applied to Christ in the brief treatise. 

In Patmos, Christ appears to John in a 
shroud of fire, as the ‘‘Son of man;” 
when, however, ‘‘a door is opened in 
heaven,” the first view is that of the 
Father; and the song is, “ Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
js, and is to come ;’’ ‘‘ Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power, for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” 

The second scene is that of the 
sealed book, which no man was able to 
open. The dreamer wept at the lack of 
power to unseal the volume; but one of 
the elders said, ‘‘Weep not, for the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed 
to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof.” 

The distressed weeper turned at the 
word “‘lion,”’ expecting, perhaps, an ap- 
parition of the king of beasts, but, in 
place of the semblance of the monarch 
of the tropical forests, his wondering gaze 
encounters “‘ alamb,"’—‘‘a lamb as it had 
been slain from the foundation of the 
world.” Myriad& of heavenly songsters 
sang: ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain ;” ‘‘ Blessing, honor, glory, power, 
salvation, to our God, which sitteth upon 
the throne,” ‘‘and unto the Lamb.”’ The 
redeemed are called the first-fruits ‘unto 
God and the Lamb.” These are they 
“which follow the Lamb,” They have 
overcome Satan “by the blood of the 
Lamb.” They have washed their robes 
and made them white “in the blood 
of the Lamb.”’ In the “ presence of” 
“the Lamb,” ‘the Lamb on Mount 
Zion,” “the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne,” the victors over the beast “sing 





the song of Moses, the servant of God,” 
and “the song of the Lamb.” The 
wicked, in the day of final judgment, 
call upon the mountains and rocks to fall 
upon them and hide them from the most 
terrible of all wraths, ‘‘ the wrath of the 
Lamb.” The followers of the beast shall 
“‘war with the Lamb,” but ‘‘the Lamb 
shall overcome them.” The saved are 
those whose names are written in the 
“‘Lamb’s book of life.’”’ These quota- 
tions speak volumes for John’s faith in 
the sacrificial character of Christ, a bloody 
atonement, and his belief in Christianity 
as the true Judaisni. 

The synonym for every thing that was 
vileand hateful to the Jews was Babylon,— 
the seat of the plots against their peace, 
and the ruin of their nationality, the 
plunderer of the Temple and common- 
wealth, the seat also of years of captivity, 
slavery, and every style of oppression. 

‘The King of Babylon,” says Jere- 
miah, ‘“‘ hath devoured me, crushed me, 
swallowed me up like a dragon;’’ but 
“the time of her harvest shall come.” 
‘Babylon shall become heaps, a dwell- 
ing-place for dragons, an astonishment 
and a hissing, without an inhabitant;" 
‘‘the wild beasts of the desert, with the 
wild beasts of the islands, shall dwell 
there, and the owls shall dwell therein, 
and it shall be no more inhabited for- 
ever, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation 10 generation.”” ‘ It shall be 
as Sodom and Gomorrah.” Isaiah’s full- 
est prophecy is identical with that of Jer- 
emiah, and is its prototype: 


“It shall never more be inhabited ; 
Nor shall it be dwelt in through all generations, 
Nor shall the Arabian pitch his tent there; 
Nor shall shepherds make their folds there. 
But there shall the wild beasts of the desert lodge, 
And owls shall fill their houses; 
And ostriches shall dwell there, 
And satyrs shall dance there ; 
Wolves shall howl in their palaces, 
And jackals in their pleasant edifices.” 
—Noyes's Translation. 


Babylon, ‘‘the glory of the Chaldees’ 
excellency,”’ one of the earliest of cities, 
dating away back to the eve of the Flood, 
commenced, with the conquest of Cyrus 
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(B. C. 538), its era of decay and ruin. 
If stiil a city of some consequence in the 
time of the apostles, it had long ceased 
to have any political importance to the 
Jews; and yet the name (like Sodom and 
Gomorrah) was a synonym for luxury, 
extravagance, oppression, and sin. 

Peter had his Babylon, John had his 
Babylon. Where was Peter’s? Where 
was John’s? We can hardly resist the 
conviction that it was pagan Rome. “I 
will tell thee the mystery of the woman,” 
he says expressly, and explains, ‘‘The 
woman which thou sawest is that great 
city which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth."’ She sits upon a scarlet- 
colored beast having seven heads, and 
the ‘‘seven heads are seven mountains, 
on which the woman sitteth.”” Rome 
was the seven-hilled city. ‘‘ The waters 
where the harlot sitteth are peoples and 
multitudes and nations and tongues.” 
Beyond these few hints, all is mystery, 
all is hidden, except where the apostle 
lifts a corner of the curtain. It was, 
doubtless, sufficiently intelligible in his 
times, particularly to Christians, but it is 
sono more. If Jokn never saw the im- 
perial city with his own eyes, how could 
he describe her luxuries in such glowing 
terms? It is easy to tell. Rome repro- 
duced herself inthe cities she conquered, 
as England has reproduced herself, for 
instance, in Calcutta, a city of palaces, 


filled with all the luxuries of plethoric - 


British civilization, in mournful contrast 
with the huts of poverty-ridden heathen- 
dom. Jerusalem had a theater and circus 
in the days of Christ, and ruins of Roman 
amphitheaters are found to-day in the 
principal cities of Asia Minor. 

In the marts of all the commercial 
capitals of the gorgeous Orient, the apos- 
tle had seen what he so vividly describes,— 
‘the merchandise of gold and silver and 
precious stones, and of pearls and fine 
linen and purple and silk and scarlet, 
and all thyine wood, and all manner 
vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels 
of most precious wood, and of brass and 
iron and marble and cinnamon and 
odors and ointments and frankincense 





and wine and oil and fine flour and 
wheat and beasts and sheep and horses 
and chariots and slaves and souls of" 
men."" Whataninventory! Where was 
all this gorgeous luxury, this Orienta} 
extravagance? The widest and wildest 
latitude of interpretation has prevailed, 
Protestants have applied the symbolism 
to the Church of Rome, and indignant 
Romanists, in reply, have spelled out 
from the figures all the heresies of Prot. 
estantism. If it meant Rome to the per- 
secuted followers of Jesus in the first 
century, applied to mankind at large, 
does it mean any particular city now? 
Is it not a broad description of the luxury 
and wickedness of all cities? 

The Jews believed in temporal punish- 
ment for sin. Judgments overtook Tyre 
and Nineveh and Babylon for their sins, 
John never saw Rome, but he knew her 
as a voluptuous and a godless persecu- 
cutor of the saints, ‘‘ drunk with the 
blood” of the peopie of God. In John’s 
life-time, what had not Rome done before 
hiseyes! Beheaded John the Baptist to 
satisfy the lust and cruel caprice of one 
of her minions, crucified Christ, beheaded 
James, persecuted and slain Paul, ban- 
ished John himself, besides destroying 
Jerusalem, and overwhelming hundreds 
of thousands of his Jew countrymen in 
blood and fire and ruin. 

The old prophets saw the near and sud- 
den overthrow of ancient Babylon in the 
surprise effected by Cyrus. What was the 
sudden ruin of Rome on which the eyes 
of the later prophecy rested? Was it the 
sacking and pillage of the city by Alaric 
in the fifth century? Hardly, for Rome 
was then a Christian city, Alaric respected 
the churches; and, besides, the apostle 
says distinctly, “ things that must shortly 
come to pass.” We will not add another 
to the scores of explanations of this “‘tor- 
tured book.” 

Every dreaming prophet, disgusted with 
the lust and luxury and selfish extrava- 
gance of the world’s great Babels has his 
visions of Sodoms and Babylons. Lon- 
don is Babylon, and Paris is Sodom, and 
New York Gomorrah; their gamblers, 
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their debauchees, their idolaters of fash- 
jon, their godless ship-masters and trades- 
men, their haters of God and Christianity, 
the festering wickedness in high and low 
places, are the material for fire and brim- 
stone and everlasting burnings, for tem- 
poral and eternal ruin. 

Subtract the good, the Lots and Abra- 
hams, Elijahs and Johns, from these civ- 
jlized cities, and they would become 
terrestrial hells, fitted, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, for wrath and lightnings and 
burnings, sulphur and asphaltum. In 
the present state, evil is perennial, in- 
iquity hydra-headed. We do but destroy 
one evil to find it succeeded by a brood of 
others, often greater than the one exter- 
minated. The contest is perpetual and 
discouraging. The normal order of things 
js a perpetual fight with vices and sins, 
and our instinctive impulse and unceas- 
ing effort is to cut off abuses ind excesses 
in detail, to destroy sins, one at a time, 
only to find that they and their con- 
geners spring up again with new life, and 
compel us to do our work over again; 
so that, like Sisyphus with his whirling 
stone, or the daughters of Danaus pouring 
water into a tub full of holes, our labor 
is both fruitless and endless. Society gets 
no better. 

Christianity has mitigated the horrors 
of the wholesale murder styled war, but 
Christians and Christian nations still pur- 
sue the barbarous trade, when their pas- 
sions are inflamed, with as much blood- 
thirstiness, gusto, and atrocity, as the 
Turks of the Middle Ages. 

Murders, adulteries, robberies, and all 
the bolder-fronted iniquities, are rampant 
in Christian countries, and only sup- 
pressed by the strong hand of power. 
Frauds, chicanery, cheating, and all man- 
ner of devices for transferring the pro- 
ceeds of honest industry, and the real 
laborer and producer, into the hands of 
the idle, the vagabond, thriftless, and dis- 
honest, are constantly practiced. Society 
is externally more decent, but it is as cor- 
rupt at heart as when Paul penned his 
picture of the corruptions of his times in 
the celebrated first chapter of his Epistle 





to the Romans. The meaner vices are 
banished as far as possible, as well as the 
more gigantic crimes and iniquities; but 
each one feels that they are merely driven 
below the surface, and that society really 
resembles those cities that lie at the foot 
of Vesuvius, based on a hollow shell that 
covers seething caldrons of lava, ready 
to be rocked and rent and toppled down 
by earthquakes, or overwhelmed by tem- 
pests of destructive gases, or buried be- 
neath devouring cinders and ashes. In 
the best social state, deadly malarias taint 
every refreshing breeze, serpents crawl 
in every parterre of beautiful flowers, 
tigers lurk in every green thicket, ugly 
leviathans lie in ambush in every pellucid 
stream and fountain, every picturesque 
bush and rock in the landscape hides 
some devourer. 

The brood of hidden and suppressed 
sins is vastly larger than those that are 
apparent. Oppressions, deceits, malig- 
nities, devilries, frauds, cheateries, vio- 
lations of human right, have no end in 
this sin-cursed world; and thoughts of 
all these things possess the minds of 
millions who have not the courage or the 
opportunity to practice them openly. 

The world of to-day is a Babel of cor- 
ruption. Shall corruption have no end? 
Babylon was, to the Jew, as Sodom and 
Gomorrah, a nightmare and abomina- 
tion; Jerusalem, a pride and a glory. 
The poets of the nation never weary of 
celebrating the praises of Zion, the ‘‘city 
of David,”’ the “city of the Great King.” 
The later Jerusalem, as touchingly pre- 
dicted by Christ, had been whelmed in 
ruin by the legions of all-conquering 
Rome. John sees a “‘ New Jerusalem,” 
the capital city of the ‘‘new heaven and 
the new earth."" The Babylon of the 
apostle of Patmos, like the capital of 
ancient Assyria, had been destroyed for 
its sins. 

A new order of things would arise,-- 
the “golden age”’ of the classic poets, 
in Scripture terminology, “ heaven ;”" the 
old, mixed order of terrestrial affairs, is 
to end; the even-handed conflict of the 
centuries, evil with good, error with truth, 
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sin with holiness, despotism with free- 
dom, darkness with light, Ahriman with 
Ormuzd, is to terminate. Mingling and 
confusion are to be no more. The ele- 
ments are to resolve themselves, sepa- 
rate, rebound from each other, follow 
their natural affinities, and to obey the 
law of natural repulsion. 

Henceforth darkness shall consort with 
darkness, and light with light. Earth 
began in Paradise, it shall end in Para- 
dise. Sin, death, and the devil are for- 
eigners, usurpers, intruders here. Evil 
“principalities and powers, rulers of the 
darkness of this world, spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places,” are to be dethroned, 
and banished to their original habitat,— 
chaos, darkness, and eternal night. Sa- 
tan, who fell like lightning under the with- 





ering glance of incarnate Good, will re. 
ceive his deserts. The fable of Saint 
George or Saint Michael conquering the 
dragon is but the reproduction of the 
scene so vividly described by John, of 
the angel that descended from heaven 
having the key of the bottomless pit and 
a great chain in his hand, who laid hold 
on the dragon, that old serpent, the deyjl 
and Satan, and bound him and cast him 
into the bottomless pit; and both are 
representations of the final triumph of 
good over evil, the conquest of sin by 
holiness, and the final separation of the 
kingdom of light from the kingdom of 
darkness. Welcome that New Jerusalem, 
the “ new heaven and the new earth,” 
in which “righteousness ” shall have her 
eternal habitation ! EDITOR. 











OUR NEXT 


ERE our next neighbor our only 

neighbor, we should certainly ac- 
count her far away, and feel oppressed 
by our utter loneliness. 

But we always talk relatively. The 
sun, the glorious source of our light and 
heat, is ninety-two millions of miles from 
us; the planet Jupiter is five hundred 
millions of miles; Neptune, two billion 
seven hundred million miles; and as re- 
gards the stars, Alpha Centauri, one of 
the brightest in the heavens, and the 
nearest to the earth, is more than nine- 
teen trillions of miles off, while others 
are five hundred times as far away. It 
may well make our poor heads whirl to 
try to think of these inconceivable dis- 
tances ; and after such giddy wandering 
into the vast regions of space, itis rest- 
ful to turn to our own serene, silent satel- 
lite, which is but two hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand miles removed; 
and we look upon her as a close compan- 
ion. Indeed, her mere distance would 
be no obstacle to our paying her many 


NEIGHBOR. 


visits in the course of an ordinary life- 
time. If an express train could start 
from the earth for the sun, and travel at 
the rate of forty miles an hour, it would 
take it three hundred and sixty-three 
years to arrive there; but, if the same 
train could start for the moon, and pro- 
ceed at the same rate, it would reach ‘its 
destination in eight months. 

To the naked eye of even the casual 
observer, the moon presents a most ats 
tractive and interesting sight in her regu- 
lar changes each month, and the clearly 
defined light and dark features of her 
face when full. The ‘‘ man in the moon” 
has been the wonder and delight of chil- 
dren for generation after generation, 
while others see in the same outlines the 
head, arms, and iegs of a human being; 
and in France they say that Judas Is- 
cariot is visibly interred in the moon, as 
a punishment for his treachery. 

As the moon shines only by reflect- 
ing the light of the sun, whenever she 





passes through the shadow of the earth, 
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Tce 
she is eclipsed. The ancients learned to 
calculate when this phenomenon would 
occur, and Columbus, on his fourth voy- 
age to this country, when the natives of 
Jamaica were refusing to supply him and 
his men with food, by means of his fore- 
knowledge of an eclipse, made the 
islanders wholly obedient to him, Noth- 
ing, however, was known about the 
moon that could not be learned by the 
unassisted eye, before the time of Gali- 
leo, who lived in the seventeenth century, 
and well deserves the title of the ‘* Chris- 
topher Columbus of the skies.” This 
great Tuscan philosopher was the first 
person who pointed a telescope to the 
starry heavens, and though, compared 
with modern instruments, his invention 
was but a poor spy-glass, he made many 
wonderful discoveries by it; ascertain- 
ing that the moon was not a flat surface, 
but a planet very much like the earth, 
and that it had mountains and valleys. 
Some of Galileo’s contemporaries de- 
clared that it was wicked to scoop out 
valleys and mountains in the fair face of 
the moon; but the philosopher, little 
daunted by such censure, pursued his in- 
vestigations, and taught his followers 
how to measure the mountains on the 
moon by the shadows they cast. 

The moon turns on her axis in the 
same period of time that she revolves 
round the earth,—about thirty days,—and 
for this reason, the same side of her is 
always turned toward us, whether it is 
illuminated or not. When the moon is 
between us and the sun, the illuminated 
half of her is that side turned away from 
us, and we can see nothing of her. Then 
there is said to be a new moon. In the 
course of a few days, however, as she 
turns on her axis, and round the earth, 
we begin to havea portion of our side of 
her lighted, and see her as a narrow 
crescent. Gradually, we have more and 
more of her illuminated, until we have 
a clear view of a whole hemisphere 


“ Arrayed in glory, and enthroned in light.” 


Then she begins to wane, and disap- 
pears as a crescent in the east, at the 





end of about thirty days. When the new 
moon is seen as a silver crescent in the 
western heavens, the rest of her face is 
distinctly discerned, and the ashy light 
upon it is earth-shine, or light reflected 
upon it from our own planet, which at 
that time is /u// earth to the moon, that 
is, presents her whole illuminated face 
to her satellite. At this time, the cres- 
cent, which is said to hold the old moon 
in her arms, or, as the Scotch express it, 
the ‘‘new mune wi’ the auld mune in 
her airms,”’ appears to be part of a larger 
sphere than the moon ; but this is only an 
optical illusion, owing to the fact that 
the brightness of the crescent increases 
her apparent size. 

There are two peculiarities which 
every one observes about the full moon 
in the horizon. One is the extraordinary 
dimensions; the other, her occasional 
red color. The great size of the moon 
when thus situated is another of those 
illusions to which our eyes subject us; for, 
in fact, acurate measurement with an in- 
strument proves that the moon’s diam- 
eter appears a little less to us when she 
is in this place than when she is at the 
zenith, But it is the habit of our eyes xo 
judge of the size of objects by the num- 
ber of things between them and us; 
and when the moon is in the horizon, 
terrestrial objects intervene, while only 
clear space separates her from us when 
she is over our heads. This deception 
about the moon’s size is dispelled by 
looking at her with a tube, or the hands 
held tube-wise. 

The blcod-red color which the moon 
sometimes presents to us in the horizon 
is caused by the refraction of her light, 
as it comes through the heaviest part of 
our atmosphere. So the moon, on some 
occasions, looks yellow, because her light 
mingles with the blue of our atmosphere, 
the color that blends with yellow to form 
white. And at night, in a gas-lit' city, 
she looks bluish-white, from the effect of 
contrast. 

When the full moon, in August or Sep- 
tember, is in the parts of the zodiac called 
the signs Pisces and Aries, there is as 
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slight a difference in the time of her ris- 
ing on two successive nights as is ever 
known; and the long, bright moonlight 
is such an accommodation to the hus- 
bandman, in the midst of the ingather- 
ing of his fruits, that this full moon is 
termed the Harvest Moon. 

A modern telescope clearly shows that 
the surface of the moon is very wild and 
rugged, and abounds in rocks, hills, 
mountains, dales, plains, and tremendous 
caverns. In ancient times it was fancied 
that the dark parts of her face consisted 
of seas, lakes, and bays, and names 
were given to them, such as the Sea of 
Rains, the Sea of Clouds, the Sea of 
Tranquillity, etc. These names are still 
kept, but astronomers are agreed now 
that there is no considerable body of 
water on the moon,—that the dark por- 
tions are plains. Some of them are very 
extensive. The Ocean of Tempests cov- 
ers a surface of ninety thousand square 
miles, 

The mountains are evidently of vol- 
canic origin. There are ranges of them 
called, after our earthly mountain chains, 
the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, 
the Ural, the Carpathian, the Taurus, the 
Cordilleras, and the Caucasian range. 
Many of the mountains are like enor- 
mous round walls, inclosing a space fifty 
miles or more in diameter, and having 
one high conical mountain in the center. 
Other mountains are solitary peaks, but 
usually of circular form. The most 
prominent mountains are named after 
distinguished astronomers, as Herschel, 
Newton, Kepler, Copernicus, etc. Gas- 
sendi is the name of a remarkable group 
of mountains consisting of two enormous 
ring-ranges. The outer ring incloses an 
area of twenty-eight hundred miles, and 
in the center is a curious mountain with 
eight peaks. Though it would take 
eighty-one moons to make a body equal 
in weight to the earth, nine and thirty of 
the lunar mountains are higher than 
Mount Blanc. The circular mountain 
called Newton is about 24,000 feet high, 
and 7,951 yards deep. Its ‘‘excavation 
is such that neither earth nor sun is ever 








visible from a great part of its bottom.” 
Not only are mountains, rocks, and plains 
seen on the moon, but toward the close 
of the last century the astronomer Schré- 
ter discovered there long, deep cuts, or 
furrows, resembling our railroad ttacks, 
Since he called attention to them, nearly 
one hundred have been discerned, run- 
ning in all sections, varying in length 
from ten to one hundred and eighty 
miles, and in breadth from fifteen hun- 
dred to ten thousand feet. Schréter be- 
lieved that the moon was inhabited, and 
looked upon these grooves as canals for 
purposes of commerce; but it is found 
difficult to conceive of Lunarians so much 
stronger and more industrious than our- 
selves, that they could dig trenches, some- 
times miles broad, hundreds of yards deep, 
and one hundred and fifty or more miles 
long, and then dispose of the material 
taken out so that no trace of that is dis- 
covered, It has been suggested that the 
grooves are the beds of ancient dried-up 
rivers, but against this theory are the 
facts that they are sometimes wider in 
the middle than at any other part of their 
course, and sometimes run right up mount- 
ains, and both begin and end abruptly. 
Besides these grooves, very luminous 
white bands are seen, particularly in the 
full moon. Sometimes they are isolated, 
but usually they radiate from a mountain 
like Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho, etc. 
Tycho has more than one hundred of 
them stretching in all directions. These 
mysterious streaks of light, in some cases 
twelve or even eighteen miles long, are 
neither chains of mountains nor long 
valleys, for they cast no shadows; but 
astronomers are not yet agreed as to what 
they may be. 

It is believed that the moon, like the 
earth, was once in a fluid state, and that 
the action of internal heat has caused a 
solid crust to form over itssphere. More- 
over, owing to the action of inward forces 
at different times, the volcanoes and 
mountains have been upheaved, and 
perhaps a similar cause has produced 
the long, straight grooves and white 
bands, which are so brilliant because their 
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a 
substance is more reflecting than that 
around them. 

It has been said that the moon is a 
planet similar to the earth, and such she 
is some respects. Like the earth, she is 
a round, opaque body, shining only by 
reflecting the sun’s light, and hence she 
has always one side unilluminated. She 
revolves on her axis; as the earth rotates 
round the sun, sothe moon rotates round 
the earth; and her surface is diversified 
by rocks, mountains, and valleys. In 
other respects, however, the moon is 
very unlike this world of ours. She has 
either no atmosphere, or else one rarer 
than any vacuum we can by any possi- 
bility produce with the best air-pump. 
It is believed that the sun has an atmos- 
phere; it is considered certain that Venus, 
Mars, and Mercury each has one; but 
no one has discerned with certainty the 
trace of a cloud at the moon. Whena 
star draws near our luminary, if there 
were an atmosphere, it would become 
obscured as it entered that atmosphere; 
but, in fact, the star continues in undi- 
minished brilliancy until the instant it is 
hidden by the moon. Of course, there 
can be no twilight nor winds where no 
air exists. 

Now let us consider a lunar day. It is 
as long as our month. For three hun- 
dred and fifty hours of it the sun pours 
his rays with scorching power, because 
untempered by any atmosphere like 
ours, upon the surface of the planet; and 
then for three hundred and fifty hours 
she has no light but that of the earth and 
stars, and is left to a frigidity exceeding 
that of our Arctic regions. Water, it is 
argued, could not remain on the moon; 
for the heat of the first half of a lunar 
day would cause it to pass off in vapor, 
and, as we have said, no vapor is detected 
near our satellite. 

We would all like to know whether the 
queen of the night is inhabited or not. 
If she is, the Lunarians are very different 
beings from ourselves; for we could not 
exist without air or water, and alternately 
exposed to such terrific heat and excess- 
ivecold. But it does not follow that there 

VoL. XXXVI.—27 





are not beings especially organized for 
such a state of things, though we can not 
imagine how they are constituted. Had 
we never seen or heard of fishes, we 
might suppose that no organized crea- 
tures could live under the surface of 
water,—in the ocean, in lakes and rivers. 
Astronomers, however, are inclined at 
the present day to believe that the moon 
is uninhabited; that she is a ‘ hushed 
and silent desert,’’ serving only to act 
periodically as our torch at night; to cul- 
tivate, by her soft, tender, witching light, 
the poetical temperament of man; to 
enable the mariner to settle where he is 
on the earth’s surface; and to raise our 
tides. Some of the ablest mathemati- 
cians, at certain observatories, make cal- 
culations of the moon's motions, which 
are given regularly in the Nautical Al- 
manac; and the skillful navigator, wher- 
ever he may be upon the ocean, can tell 
his longitude by calculating with his sex- 
tant the moon's distance from the prin- 
cipal stars and planets, and then com- 
paring the results with the tables in that 
Almanac. 

The two daily ocean tides are caused 
by the attraction of the moon, according 
to the universal law of gravitation. The 
lunar attraction acts on all the atoms 
which compose the earth and sea, and 
so, on the side of our planet toward the 
moon “the water is pulled from the 
earth, and on the other side the earth is 
pulled from the water."’ The sun also 
causes tides, but his immense distance 
renders his power in this respect very 
inferior to the moon's, 

It may be asked if there is reason to 
hope that we shall ever, in this life, 
know whether our satellite is the abode 
of living beings, or not. Our prospects 
are not bright. The telescope has been 
brought to a marvelous degree of effi- 
ciency, so that, in highly favorable con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, we can see 
the moon as she would look to us if she 
were only from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty miles distant. 
But as the magnifying power of the in- 
strument is increased, the light of the 
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moon, since it is only reflected light, is 
diminished; and even could our lumi- 
nary be brought within forty miles of us, 
though vast forests, if there are any on 
her surface, could be distinguished, we 
could not perceive creatures of the size 
of the earth’s men and animals, nor 
structures such as men raise, excepting 
those of very extraordinary size. 

About thirty years ago, when Sir John 
Herschel was making observations at 
the Cape of Good Hope, some one pub- 
lished a pamphlet, asserting that the 
great astronomer had discovered on the 
moon vegetation, animals, and inhabit- 
ants. So many persons were hoaxed by 
this ridiculous story that Arago, a famous 
astronomer, and intimate friend of Hum- 
boldt, was obliged to make a public de- 
nial of it before the French Academy of 
Sciences, much to the disappointment 
of wonder-loving and credulous folk. 

If our satellite has no animated beings, 
we may askif God set her in the heavens 
solely for the benefit of those on this 
Not necessarily, for she may 
be going through changes that will 
eventually fit her for habitation, as our 
planet did before man was created upon 
it. But another theory has found favor 
with scientific men, and that is, that the 


globe. 


moon, instead of being a young or in- 
cipient world, is a worn-out world. It 
has been thought possible that oceans 
once existed on her surface, but have 
been engulfed as her mass cooled. This 
conception of the moon may well lead 
us to exclaim, in the words of another: 

«« O, fair ethereal ruler of our night! 

Companion friendly, cheerful satellite, 

Can it be so, that thou, our comfort giving, 

Art bound, a girdling corpse, unto the living ?”’ 

There is a quaint saying, Zhe mocn 
eats the clouds, but it is easily explained. 
We know that the light of the moon is 
very valuable to us, although it would 
take eight hundred thousand full moons 
to give us as much light as the sun af- 
fords. The heavens would have to be 
covered with them, Nevertheless, con- 
sidering how great the light of the full 
moon is, and that our satellite is exposed 
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for three hundred and fifty hours at q 
time to the sun’s direct rays, it is evident 
that her surface must send off heat as 
well as light. Does any of that heat 
reach the earth? Formerly, scientific 
men thought it did not, for they could 
not, by any experiments, detect it: but 
in recent times, it has been found that 
perceptible though faint heat comes to 
us from the moon. In 1856, a member 
of a scientific expedition to the Peak of 
Teneriffe found that the heat of the 
moon, though the latter was very low at 
the time, was equal to that given bya 
wax placed fifteen feet distant, 
The reason that we receive so little heat 


taper 


from our satellite, however, is because 
her rays have to pass through our atmos- 
phere, and most of them are absorbed, 
In this way the moon eats the clouds, 

We have said that only one and the 
same half of the moon is ever visible 
to us,—a statement that requires a little 
modification. The 
do bring within our sight a small por- 
tion of her farther hemisphere; and 
though some astronomers have thought 
that side of her might be more like our 
earth than the visible side, it is reasona- 
ble to conjecture that no great differencé 
exists between the two hemispheres. 

Within late years, green spots have 
been observed on the moon, coming into 
sight and disappearing periodically, as 
though they were vegetation. And now 
tidings come, that, at the astronomical 
observatory maintained by the Russian 
Government on the highest point but one 
on the Himalaya range} a brilliant light 
has been discovered at the moon, that 
must proceed from some huge burnished 
substance, acting as a mirror. But there 
is in Great Britain a standing ‘‘ Moon 
Committee,’ engaged in investigation of 
the moon, and in making known their 
discoveries. We may therefore hope 
and trust that our acquaintance with 
Our Next NEIGHBOR will continue to 
increase as we take her along with us in 
our swift and ceaseless journeyings round 
and round the sun. 

MARY GRANGER CHASE. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AND MADAME BASERAT, be- 
M. ing now permanently located in 
Rotterdam, made preparation for those 
whom they fondly expected from France. 
They were indeed almost without tidings 
from Caen. Communication was both 
difficult and perilous, and when a chance 
message traveled across the seas, brought 
mayhap by the brave captain of some 
friendly ship, it was often couched in 
terms so obscure, that the recipients had 
great trouble to decipher its meaning. 

“Tell my brother that the Cafz¢a7 will 
soon join him in Holland,” Jean said to a 
Norman sailor who was conveying to 
those States a large cargo of eggs, fruit, 
and pigs ; and it was only after a week of 
puzzling over the sentence, with great 
mental effort, that Madame Basérat at last 
cried out: 

“Michel, Michel, why it means my 
Cousin Paris,’’ adding, with excitement, 
“and he will bring our sisters Suzanne 
and Marie Madeleine. Thou seest, Mi- 
chel, that Paris is truly the capital, with 
only the difference of an accent for my 
cousin’s name.” 

Michel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why does Jean Basérat feel himself 
compelled to speak always in enigmas ?” 
said he. ‘‘ To avoid compromising the 
captain, he would answer. But could 
not one conceal a letter in the heel of 
his boot,’ continued M. Basérat, indig- 
nantly, “‘and not load down the minds 
of sailors,—above all, when they are not 
of our religion? But Jean always de- 
lighted in thee kinds of mysteries.” 

If indeed Jean Basérat did take pleas- 
ure in the strange complications of life, 


jhe ought, at this era in his history, to 


have been fully satisfied. 

In secret was the plan for the depart- 
ure of the two sisters devised and carried 
out. Spite of her fifty years, the burden 
of an extensive commerce, and the fail- 





ing health of her husband, older than 
herself, did the brave mother of this al- 
ready sundered family, pursue, with un- 
wavering courage, the sacrifice which 
was to separate her from the only two 
daughters that remained to her. One, 
the wise, calm, serious Suzanne, who, for 
a long period, had sustained the duty 
of commercial correspondent for the 
house; the other, joyous Marie Made- 
leine,—witty, resolute, sweet-tempered, 
and influenced by a more fervently relig- 
ious experience perhaps than any mem- 
ber of the family besides; who had cheer- 
fully come and braved the persecutions 
of this domestic life. 

This persecution in Normandy at- 
tacked all classes, but its chief venom 
poured itself out on little children. They 
were kidnaped frequently by strong force, 
sometimes by adroit cunning. The vic- 
tims disappeared in convents or in distant 
monasteries. If their infantile faith re- 
sisted the multiplied assaults of the con- 
fessors, the loneliness and cruel suffering, 
then they passed away entirely. None 
ever heard these baby martyrs spoken of 
more. If, on the contrary, any were 
found who consented to keep quiet dur- 
ing the celebration of mass, they were 
led off in triumph, and signed with the 
mark of the cross, as converted children 
of the only true Church. 

In vain did the smaller mercantile 
houses cease to disquiet themselves about 
their business affairs ; in vain did noble- 
men strive to find places of concealment 
for their children in their own extensive 
grounds, from this horrible anguish of 
the stealing away of their infants; this 
mortal separation of mothers from their 
daughters, of fathers from their sons, 
which agonized the Normans far more 
than the most cruel torture. 

Each day some new departure took 
place from their beloved country, France, 
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for each day illusion as to the truth be- 
came more impossible. The temple of 
Caen had fallen, amid the flourish of 
trumpets, the beat of drums, and cries 
of fanatic joy. M. de Bosq, the eloquent 
pastor, who drew around him each suc- 
ceeding Sunday, for many years, a crowd 
of reformers from the city, had already 
reached Rotterdam, where his first care 
had been to seek out Michel Basérat and 
his wife. 

‘““You are all that remain to me, dear 
friends, of all my once happy flock,”’ said 
he, in a sad tone. 

A part of the congregation of M. de 
Bosq were preparing to rejoin him in 


the new home or place of exile. A great 


offense had penetrated with grief the 
Church of the good pastor after his de- 


parture from Caen. M. PAris, cousin to 
Madame Basérat, harassed by the king’s 
archers, and accused by the New Catho- 
lics of having facilitated the flight of the 
Basérats, had, so rumor declared, signed 
his abjuration of the old faith. He had 
been forewarned that twenty-five soldiers 
were on their way to his dwelling, to take 
up their quarters there, and his soul 
trembled in fear for his wife and his little 
ones. He knew well by what torments 
the dragoons had brought about the sub- 
mission of the Protestants in the South. 
The ancient province of France, Poitou, 
began already to be inundated by these 
booted missionaries, as they were called, 
and not a few had permanently installed 
themselves there, keeping a threatened 
saber-thrust above the defenseless heads 
of the inhabitants. M. PAris had, in- 
deed, fainted under the trial, making a 
promise to the Bishop of Bayeux (who 
had come to Caen to labor for the con- 
version of heretics), and sealing his apos- 

bitter weeping, that, before 
Christmas he would commence his du- 
ties in the Catholic religion. 

Fifteen days after, he presented him- 
self at mass, in the Church of St. Peter, 
at Caen. Several other Protestants fol- 
lowed his example. They had the good 
fortune of carrying along with them a 
minister from the environs of the city, 


tasy with 








EE 
who asserted to the converts that he 
would rather effect by good will anq 
kindness what others brought about by 
compulsion, adding that the Roman 
creed was not so full of horrors as some 
would wish them to believe. 

“You have been very unfortunate, 
then, in suffering us to be so long de- 
ceived,” dryly replied Madame Basérat, 
the mother, to whom he had directed his 
discourse, and then she turned her back 
toward him, with a feeling of irrepressible 
indignation. 

All the plausible reasonings, however, 
of the renegade pastor could not bring 
back peace of mind to the poor unfortu- 
nates who had fallen away with him, 
M. Paris, in especial, could not sustain 
the shame of his position, although he 
only accorded to his persecutors an out- 
ward conformity, which had in no wise 
changed the religious habits of his family, 
But as M. de Bostaquet said in his me- 
moirs, after a similar apostasy: 

“All equally criminals, we can no 
longer expect that tranquillity of soul 
which, in othertimes, constituted our chief 
joy. God seems to have hidden himself 
from us, and, while by our ordinary pious 
exercises, that are made freely and in 
public, we show forth the signs of the 
purity of our belief, and of our repent- 
ance, this crime is always present to my 
eyes, and I often accuse myself of hav- 
ing proved so evil an example to my 
family, and many, many others. I can 
not witness, without grief, numbers of my 
little children exposed to become the prey 
of these demons, whom I believe ready 
I medi- 
tate over these things without cessation 
my but the flesh warreth 
against the spirit, and the fear of aban- 


to carry them away from me, 


in retreat; 
doning this great family, and the impos- 
sibility I foresee in supporting it in a 
country of strangers, prevents me con- 
tinually from adopting any plan for relief? 
although I am blindly seeking a more 
may procure 
money enough for our wants.” 

M. Paris had not as yet taken any act- 
ive part in the new creed, although bitter 


favorable time, when I 
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ai 
were the reproaches of his conscience. 
He saw constantly unfolding before his 
eyes the result of flight. All the property 
of his cousin Michel Basérat had been 
confiscated, and every available article 
sold at auction. The splendid library 
which he had gathered with so much care 
and love, the valuable household furni- 
ture, even the expensive laces and dresses 
of his wife, were cried out in the public 
market-place, and the sums realized from 
thesesales had been ‘‘ applied tothe main- 
tenance of the demoiselles Basérat, daugh- 
ters, by dedication, of Monsieur and the 
lady Jane Hamelin, his wife, who, having 
abandoned the pretended reformed re- 
ligion, are at present in the consecrated 
house of the New Catholics!’ They car- 
ried the little Catherine every day to mass, 
and already did the child begin to love 
the odor of its incense. 

In vain, nevertheless, did these human 
considerations bind more closely M. Paris 
to his country, his family, and his busi- 
ness relations. In vain were the prose- 
lyters indulgent to his scruples, never 
seeking to penetrate into his secret con- 
victions. His conscience and his honor 
spoke with a louder voice to the man 
than all these humane motives. He lost 
appetite and sleep; his commercial pros- 
perity, which heretofore had absorbed all 
his thoughts and all his time, seemed to 
have no more interest for him; he sat 
gloomy and sad even in the midst of his 
own beloved home circle. His wife urged 
him to leave France. She had never ab- 
jured the faith, had refused constantly to 
be present at the celebration of mass, 
and only the compliance of her husband 
had thus far protected from harm. 

But another infant was about to be 
added to a family already numerous, and 
her situation aggravated the perplexities 
of her husband. The courageous wife 
took no account of herself. ‘‘Go, my 
dear, and look after thy business mat- 
ters,” said she ; ‘‘ put them in good shape, 
gather together the money, and when 
thou art ready to depart, I shall be ready 
to follow thee.” 

He had been for three days on neces- 





sary duty at a distant market-place, when 
an express messenger brought to him 
this billet: 

“My DEAR FRIEND,—I must tell thee 
that God has given me strength to bring 
into this sad world, about two hours ago, 
a fine large girl, in every way a perfect 
child. It is two hours after midnight, 
and my situation will not permit me to 
say more. Do not disquiet thyself, take 
good care of thy affairs, and alter noth- 
ing of thy resolution. All will yet go 
well, by the help of our good Lord. 

‘‘ GILLOME ParIs.”” 

When M. Paris returned home from 
the fair, he found his wife pale and fee- 
ble, it is true, but moving with her accus- 
tomed quiet about the house,—patient, 
cheerful, her little infant in her arms, 
and almost rejoicing at the extremity 
which must now prevent her from send- 
ing the child out to nurse. “This one 
belongs to me, and I shall have the 
whole care of her till we reach Holland,” 
said she, with a wonderfully satisfied air. 

During the absence of her husband, 
Madame Paris had, with the assistance 
of her aunt, Madame Basérat, prepared 
every thing for the departure of the en- 
tire family. Suzanne and Marie Made- 
leine Basérat had returned from Fonte- 
nay, and were in negotiation with a cap- 
tain of the port, who was also engaged in 
the interests of the house of Basérat. 

M. Paris, finding matters so advanced, 
could not draw back, and this necessity, 
so in agreement with the dictates of con- 
science, soothed somewhat the remorse, 
which weighed heavily upon it. He 
walked to and fro about the city with so 
satisfied an air, that the Catholics ex- 
claimed, ‘‘See how well M. Paris adapts 
himself to our religion!’ The reformers 
shrugged their shoulders with contempt, 
only the more spiritualized resting in 
hope. “ He is ashamed of his apostasy,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ and has taken his resolve to 
retrace his steps toward that God whom 
he has forsaken.’’ They dared not con- 
fide their suspicions to a living soul; and 
thus the preparations for leaving went 
on, one could scarcely tell how. 








The fugitives had resolved to embark 
at some distance from Caen, in order to 
avoid the scrutiny of curious eyes. All 
was ready. Suzanne and Marie Made- 
leine kneeled in utter prostration before 
their old father, crippled and suffering 
with gout, and thus prevented from ac- 
companying them to the point of depart- 
ure. ‘Give us your blessing, my father,” 
Madeleine in her bitter 
weeping could not speak. ‘‘If you can 
recover my sisters from the New Cath- 
continued Suzanne, turning to- 
mother, ‘‘tell them that we 
loved them always, in spite of the afflic- 
tion of being separated from them.”’ 
‘Embrace the little Catherine and Ma- 
rian for sobbed Madeleine. 

The venerable mother listened to these 
heart-broken moans without an instant’s 
faltering, simply saying, in a calm voice: 
‘‘You must leave me; and my desolate 
home will henceforth contain no more 
daughters to cheer its loneliness ; but the 
time will come when we shall be gath- 
the heaven 


said Suzanne; 


olics,”’ 
ward her 


us,” 


ered together in blessed 
above.” 

M. Paris had already taken his way, 
with his wife and five children, toward 
the sea-shore. His abjuration, 
have said, had thus far preserved his 
family from harm, and now the nest in 
Holland would henceforth give safe shel- 


ter to all the brood. 


as we 


“If Michel had not been so impru- 
dent,” sighed Jean Basérat, ‘‘he, also, 


might have been able to carry his little 
daughters along with him.” 

His father made no response, yet his 
satisfied expression evidently implied as- 
sent to his son’s remark; but a stern 
glance from his mother silenced the 
complaining Jean. 

‘‘* Imprudent!’ did you say? Let the 
word be ‘faithful,’ instead. Would you 
have loved your brother better had he 
yielded up his faith before the mockings 
of that fanatic an Piris not 
be consoled for having fainted and fallen 
before his great temptation.” 

Jean Basérat made no reply. And 
thus did the fugitives bid farewell to the 
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dear old house, the cherished furniture, 
darkened by age, the bright little garden, 
the spreading trees that lifted their heads 
above the gateway, and stone inclosure; 
the whole hecnsilie ur view, seen as through 
a misty veil, by the ney eyes of the 


daughters, who were abi indoning 


parents 
and country at the voice of consdiaall 
and of duty. 

Madeleine passed her hand within the 
arm of her pressing fondly 
against her, without speaking; and stil] 
the face of Madame Basérat remained 
quiet and placid, while from her brilliant 


mother, 


eyes beamed out the fixed resolve of a 
She was pacing steadily for- 
ward to the separation which she had 
weighed, 
martyr leads the toward his own 
torture. And what suffering can equal 
that of a mother who thus voluntarily 


heroic soul. 
prepared, and executed, as a 


way 


separates herself forever from her well- 
beloved children ? 


They reached the shore, walking leis- 
urely along the coast, finding M. Paris 


already there, the little infant almost hid- 
den under the thick, wide skirts of the 
mother. The youngest born nestled it- 
self half asleep in her arms, the robust 
servant maid carrying the next in age, 
which was scarcely more than a twelve- 
month old. 
The girl had 
Ruth to Naomi, 
and 


mistress, as 
“Where thou goest, will 
thou “will I 
dwell;” she had no need to add, “ Thy 
God shall for 
faith had united them many years,—Gil- 
wife of the rich cloth mer- 


said to her 


I go, where dwellest, 


be my God,” the same 
lome Paris, 
chant, and Phillis Vasseur, daughter ofa 
lowly peasant. 

‘‘Now, behold the way of the world,” 
grumbled Jean Basérat, at last. “ Here 
we are, and no vessel to be seen, while 
it should have in sight long ago, 
for the sea is rough, and it is quite time 
for it to be off. If we are not seized 
upon by some government spy, I shall 
be surprised.”’ 

His mother made no response, per- 
haps, indeed, did not hear him, for she 
passed from group to group, touching the 
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clothes which enveloped the little ones, 
to assure herself that they were well pro- 
tected. Then she examined the baskets 
packed with eatables which the women 
carried, and adding other sweet morsels, 
that she drew from her capacious pockets, 

Her niece, Gillome, had always been 
as another daughter to her. The two 
souls were in perfect accord, and were 
sustained by the same faithful courage. 

“T confide them to your care,” said the 
yenerable woman to the young mother, 
who was about to carry away from 
France all her treasures. No need was 
there to designate, with that strong hand, 
which never trembled, her two daugh- 
ters. Her niece understood it all with- 
out gesture or word. ‘I will be all to 
them, that they will permit me to be,— 
mother or sister,’’ she answered, almost 
ina whisper. Even in the midst of her 
anguish, Madame Basérat could not re- 
press a smile at the prudent reserve of 
her niece. For it was true that Suzanne 
had been always more used to command 
others than claim protection for herself; 
and Madeleine did not willingly accept 
advice. 

The poor emigrants still anxiously 
awaited the first appearance of the delay- 
ing ship. Meanwhile, an ominous sound 
made itself heard in the distance; but it 
proved to be only a company of peasants, 
who gathered about the fugitives in sur- 
prise, yet without any malice in their 
hearts, trying to divine what so agitated 
the waiting circle on the shore ; and seek- 
ing also to recognize, if possible, the 
faces, bathed in tears, and almost con- 
cealed under high coiffures or large hats. 

M. Paris now approached his aunt, 
and, pressing her hand in his, said, in a 
stifled voice: 

“You will pray for us?” 

“And you for us, who must still remain 
in this cruel servitude,” replied the aged 
woman, 

‘My prayers will not rise up before the 
Lord Most High,”” he murmured, with a 
gloomy air; and even as he spoke there 
came a cry from among the women: 

“A boat! a boat!” 








An open barge was now plainly dis- 
cernible, and had, in fact, nearly reached 
the shore. 

“It is Martin, the sailing-master,”’ said 
Jean Basérat, who knew all the mariners 
on the coast; “he has espied our di- 
lemma, and wishes to profit by it.” 

“O, will the captain never, never 
come?” exclaimed Suzanne, almost in 
despair. Her brother shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said: 

“IT believe—no. Some one has, with- 
out doubt, made him afraid of the risk.”’ 

“Then he ought to be disowned and 
displaced by his superiors and his sailor 
companions,” replied Suzanne; and the 
brave girl, educated in the most exact 
habits of commercial life, turned away 
with contempt. 

Jean Basérat had not yet concluded 
his interview with the navigator, when 
the servant, Phillis, drew near her mis- 
tress, and said, in a calm, low voice: 

‘Tam told that a company of mounted 
men have been seen in the distance, 
and the horses seem to be advancing to- 
ward us.” 

Just at this instant, M. P4ris cried out: 

‘“We are betrayed! Our foes are in- 
deed close upon us! Let us embark just 
here without a moment's delay, and trust 
ourselves to the mercy of God.” 

Madame Basérat gazed steadfastly at 
the open boat,—a veritable nutshell, 
incapable of enduring a sea voyage, 
scarcely large enough to contain the party 
of fugitives at all. Her nephew under- 
stood the doubt, and eagerly exclaimed: 

“We shall surely, in a few hours, come 
across some friendly ship, or the captain 
may meet us almost as soon as we leave 
the shore.” 

The poor repentant apostate’s soul was 
filled with a mortal anguish. The re- 
membrance of his human weakness, the 
remorse of his conscience, the longing to 
press forward into exile at all risks, filled 
his soul with racking tumult. His wife 
drew near him, and, laying her gentle 
hand on his arm, said only the few de- 
cisive words: 

“Let us go, my husband.”’ 
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Marie Madeleine threw her arms about 
her mother's neck, and, after a long, tear- 
ful look into the dry eyes of the other, 
she said, in a sad, sad voice: 

“The soldiers of the Church are upon 
us, dear mother; if we tarry longer, we 
shall be to-morrow with the New Catho- 
lics,—with our sisters and our nieces. 
Shall we stay ?”’ 

Madame Basérat disengaged the little 
hands from their passionate embrace, 
and, still holding them close clasped 
within her own, answered solemnly: 

“Go, my children, under the care of 
the Lord, and may his strong arm be 
round about you for evermore!” 

She then gave to her children the last 
parting embrace, and Jean brought also 
his conversation with the mariner to an 
end. Madame Paris was already seated 
in the barge, and Phillis still on the shore 
handing to her one after another of the 
children. The sound of horses’ hoofs 
now echoed sharply along the road, still 
at a distance, but evidently on the ap- 
proach seaward. 

M. Paris sprang into the boat, the sole 
protector of this company of womanhood 
and little children, bound on an adven- 
turous voyage, without having recovered 
the faith so obscured now by the depth 
of his fall,—the trust which gave such se- 
rene and firm assurance to his adored 
wife, the faith which seemed to iliuminate 
her always expressive face. 

Gillome Paris made a signal of fare- 
well to her aunt, who could now but 
dimly discern the fugitives through the 
moist eyes that yet would shed no dis- 
couraging tear. 

“You will look after my mother some- 
times,” she cried out; for Gillome had 
left the good mother in Fontainebleau, 
the neighboring village to Caen, she be- 
ing too infirm to follow her daughter into 
exile. Her last thought had gone back 
in filial love to the helpless and aged 
woman, spite of the dangers that sur- 
rounded her. 

Jean Basérat, leaning toward the boat, 
cast in the few remaining packages, when, 
lifting himself into an upright position, 





and turning his face landward, he sud. 
denly cried out in an importunate accent: 

“Be off! Quick! quick!” 

The archers were indeed drawing very 
near on a swift gallop, and although the 
coming night had now fallen dark around 
them, the barge could nevertheless be 
still distinguislfed by the party on shore, 
A vivid flash gleamed over the somber 
waters, two quick reports from soldiers’ 
arms followed; a faint cry floated across 
the waves, and reached the ears of those 
who tarried by the coast, then all was 
still save the rapid strokes of oars rapidly 
receding from the shore. The archers, 
enraged at such signal defeat, remained 
for a time drawn up in line, gazing after 
the coveted prey that had escaped their 
toils. 

About an hour previous, a messenger 
had announced at the chateau that M, 
Paris, the great draper of St. John Street, 
was in readiness to sail with his family to 
the land of the stranger, in spite of his 
asserted conversion and his fair promises, 
The officers ordered out for his arrest 
had ridden with all speed to the place of 
rendezvous and embarkation, but arrived 
too late. 

The peasants, still gathered on the 
coast, regarded the whole scene in evi- 
dent terror, then gradually dispersed their 
Madame Bas- 
érat took the arm of her son. 

‘Let us hasten home, Jean,”’ she said; 
“thy father will fear he has lost his all in 
one day.” 

The archers watched for a moment 
the two dark figures as they glided quietly 
along the road-side; they fired a parting 
salute in their direction, but the gloam- 
ing had grown too dark for a good aim. 

‘‘A thousand shall fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand, but it 
shall not come nigh thee,’’ murmured 
Madame Basérat. ‘“O, if we could but 
know from whom that cry came in the 
boat! It was a child's voice. What will 
become of Gillome if one of the little 
continued she, in a 


several ways in silence. 


ones was struck ?”’ 
sad, moaning tone. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MDE. DE WITT. 
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APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


A NUTSHELL SERMON. 


AY brings the beautiful apple-blos- 

soms,—the pure, beautiful, fragrant 
apple-blossoms ! They wreathe and man- 
tle the brown, angular branches till they 
are no longer unsightly, but a glory and 
awonder. What a paradise for bees, as 
they drone with drowsy hum amidst the 
intoxicating sweets, and revel in the soft 
gauzy beds of perfume! Over the old 
rail-fences crusted with moss and lichens, 
the friendly boughs reach half-way across 
the road, like honest, toil-worn hands 
stretched out for greeting, and scatter 
above our heads their largess of ambrosia, 
or snow, or—manna., 

Yes. What is it? Examine a flake,—a 
single petal. What wonders are crowded 
into sosmall acompass! What consum- 
mate workmanship, even to the last and 
slightest detail! The delicate leaf is 
shaped and folded, as with the very ten- 
der touch of a very loving hand, to re- 
ceive its peerless coloring, that soft milky 
white, melting into ever so fine a flush of 
pink, and spattered with rosy spots, like 
the freckles on some village beauty. 
Here and there, indeed, a more decided 
dash or splotch of crimson marks the 
overlapping of the petals when first the 
sun smote them with color in the bud be- 
fore they had unfolded. And this deeper 
shade has been preserved on their open- 
ing back, being thus sheltered from the 
bleaching influence of the now fierce sun, 
who would soon drink up what he gave. 

See what a fairy cup this corolla is, 
crowned with an aureola,— golden an- 
thers scattering auriferous dust, and bap- 
tized with the wine of the morning,—nec- 
tar-like dew. Set upon its downy stem 
of pale green, it is a goblet for Titania or 
Queen Mab. Drink! Hail! Waes-hael! 
Be glad for once with the wine of the gods, 
which the bees have so long had all to 
themselves. Think not it is the wind 
that stoops the branches to our reach; it 
is a Hebe or a Ganymede who bends the 





glowing beaker to our lips. Now do we 
catch sight of the sweeping garments of 
Olympus; we are among the awful joys, 
and hear the dread secrets of the deities. 
Let us walk with them! Let us rejoice 
with them! They invite us with the 
gracious nod. 

Ah! their murmurous intonations con- 
found us; their thoughts are ponderous; 
their glances overpower us. Let us come 
down, and stand once more beneath the 
apple-boughs. Yes, these are only apple- 
blossoms. But what a blessed sight! 
As they wave their white hands up to- 
ward the powdery azure of the heavens, 
in a sort of holy ecstasy, they seem to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
These are the white wings of angels, and 
this is their song. 

Sweet as the breath of the blossoms 
are the thoughts they inspire. Linger 
awhile here yet, that the sacred influence 
may be abiding, that this sweet-smelling 
savor, this incense of oblation, sweeping 
over the life, may purify it in some sort. 
It is the Sabbath,—let us not refuse to 
worship. 

Sometimes-hope is more beautiful than 
realization, as these blossoms are love- 
lier than the fruitage which will succeed 
them. This we might oftener consider, 
and take as consolation to our souls, in 
the days when our desires are not ful- 
filled, We at least have had the delight- 
ful dream, the purple-clothed imagining. 
And who can say that the fruit would 
not have been bitter? 

This was the sermon that the apple- 
blossoms preached to me one Sunday at 
Algonac, shut out by the orchards from 
the steamboat landing, where the panting 
monster which had brought us so far on 
our way still lay wooding ;—shut out from 
even a glimmering view of the adjacent 
Flats of the St. Clair, where the com- 
merce of the great lakes is continually 
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passing and repassing in heavily laden 
argosies, the flags of many nations flying 
at their peaks;—shut out from the noisy 
world, but all the closer to the invisible 
world, the intangible but yet enduring 
realities. 

Many sermons have I heard, some in 
finely intoned words in ancient cathe- 
drals, from pulpits of carved oak, black 
with age, and where the stained windows 
poured out a crimson and gold glory; 
others in plain village churches, a simpler 
utterance. Some of them area dim yet 
pleasant remembrance; most of them 
are forgotten, though, doubtless, not un- 
productive of good. But the sermon of 
the apple-bosoms is an abiding, fragrant 
memory. Would I could give it as it 
was given to me! 

Once I thought that sermons came only 


from pulpits. Now I know it is other- 





| 


——————_____ 


wise, for I have learned that our Father 
And, O, how 


grand and glorious are his words, full of 


is always speaking to us. 


love, wisdom, consolation, and hope for 
us,—such as never man spoke,—words, 
too, that never deceive, that are full of 
meaning to the thoughtful, and of instruc. 
tionto the ignorant! Let us listen to them. 
As we walk through the corn-fields, 
why should we not pluck an ear, remem- 
bering what was told us more than eight- 
een hundred years ago, that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath? As we come to the struggling 
ox in the pit, why should we not know 
that it is always lawful to do good? As 
we pass by the vineyards, why should we 
not look up with a divine thirst for that 
fruit of the vine of infinite love which 
we are to drink in our Father's 
kingdom ? HENRY GILLMAN, 


new 





HOW ORIENTALS ENTERTAIN THEIR GUESTS. 


VERY wonder of wonders, at least 

to Occidental orbs, is an Oriental 
feast. Not less unique in regard to the 
guests invited and the manner of seat- 
ing them, than in the provision made 
for their entertainment and the honors 
conferred at its conclusion; ‘ honors” 
meaning presents, since an Eastern host 
would be deemed wanting in hospitality, 
should he allow his guests to depart 
empty-handed. 

The fedst made in Joseph's palace for 
the entertainment of his brothers well 
illustrates all these points. Before Joseph 
made himself known to his kinsmen, 
the command to the steward of his house 
was: ‘ Bring these men home, and slay, 
and make ready; for these men shall 
dine with me at noon.’”’ Seen from the 
stand-point of Orientals, among whom 
hospitality to strangers is reckoned a 
cardinal virtue, there was nothing re- 
markable in the giving of such a com- 





mand, and the steward received it evi- 
Nor would the 
young have felt any 
apprehensions, but for the soney that 
in some unknown way had found lodg- 
ment in their sacks. This is evident 
from their eagerness to explain to the 
steward, and to offer him the ‘“ double 
money’ they had brought. But while 
yet pondering the man’s strange reply, 
“T had your money,” a greater wonder 
arose. They were seated, ‘the first- 
born according to his birthright, and the 


dently without surprise. 


men themseives 


youngest according to his youth or, as 
Josephus says, “in strict conformity to 
their seniority, just as they used to sit 
at home around their father's board.” 
The marvel was not that precedence 
should be given to the elder above the 
the younger ; for on this point all Orien- 
tals are extremely punctilious, never fail- 
ing to seat highest at table those who by 
seniority of birth, are entitled to rank 
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first. But how should this strange man 
know so accurately their respective ages, 
especially as, being the offspring of differ- 
ent mothers, several must have been 
very near the same age. Yet even this 
second problem ceased to engage their 
attention, when, more wonderful still, he 
who was the youngest of them all was 
the recipient of the great man’s highest 
favor; for ‘‘ Benjamin’s mess was five 
times so much as any of theirs.’”” This 
language reads oddly enough to us, 
seeming to indicate, either that the hos- 
pitality shown to the ten older brothers 
was insufficient, or that the plate of the 
younger was inconveniently heaped with 
five times as much as he could possibly 
consume. Neither supposition is at all 
likely to have been true of the princely 
establishment of the chief minister of 
the richest and most cultivated nation of 
the world, as were unquestionably the 
Egyptians of that period. The real 
meaning is perfectly obvious, in the light 
of Oriental usages. First, ¢here was no 
table, strictly speaking ; but huge trays, 
made with a pedestal like our salvers or 
fruit stands, did duty as such, both then 
and now. Upon these the food is brought 
in,—each tray containing ten, twelve, or 
fifteen dishes ; and a tray, with its varied 
assortment of meats, soup, and vegeta- 
bles, is placed between each group of 
two, or at most of three, persons, as 
they sit or recline on-cushions about the 
apartment, or upon the divan at the up- 
perend. The twain, or trio, help them- 
selves from the tray before them, without 
attending, in any degree, to the party 
above or below them; and whenever 
the host, or any one of his guests, is far 
above the others in rank, a tray is placed 
sor him ‘‘by himself,’-—as in Joseph’s 
case. The number of dishes on a tray 
is proportioned to the rank of those be- 
fore whom it is placed, or the degree of 
preference the entertainer desires to 
manifest toward them. And when the 
guest is a person of more than ordinary 
consideration, other dishes are added 
constantly during the repast,—occasion- 
ally tray after tray full, till he is com- 








pletely surrounded by all the varied luxu- 
ries that can be commanded for the oc- 
casion; and from these the great man. 
selects such as may be agreeable to his 
palate. It is not to be supposed that, at 
Joseph's feast, Benjamin aée five times 
as much as did his brethren, who were 
all, doubtless, amply and variously sup- 
plied. The honor conferred on the 
younger brother consisted solely in the 
greater variety offered for his selection, 
and in the recognized mark of preference, 
on the part of the lord of the feast, thus 
plainly indicated. Nor were these ¢hree 
independent tables, as many have sup- 
posed, from the words, setting on for 
“Joseph by himself, and for them [the 
eleven brethren] by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians by themselves.”” The or- 
dinary Oriental usage of setting a tray 
between every two or three people forms 
them into distinct groups in the act of 
eating, since most Orientals make no use 
of plates, but transfer the food directly 
from the dishes or bowls to their mouths, 
except occasionally to rest the detached 
morsel for a moment upon a thin cake 
of bread spread before them. In this 
way, the separation so distinctly marked 
in Joseph's feast was very readily ef- 


fected. Joseph, as prime minister of the 


land, had, appropriately, a tray to him- 
self; and the man whom he meant spe- 
cially to honor, one to himself also; 
while, in the distribution of the others 
into groups, care was taken that no 
Egyptian should be associated with a 
Hebrew, to be compelled to partake of 
the same dishes with him,-—as that was 
an “abomination to the Egyptians.” Ori- 
entals being extremely punctilious about 
all points of etiquette, we may imagine 
Joseph, as Pharaoh's “chief ruler,’’ oc- 
cupying the highest seat on the divan, or “ 
raised dais, at the upper end of the room; 
the Egyptians sitting along the sides, the 
officers nearest their lord, and the others 
lower down; while the Hebrews, ranged 
according to seniority, sat toward the 
bottom of the apartment, and Benjamin 
lowest of all. Josen':’s elevated posi- 
tion readily commanded 2 full view of 
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the entire company, and enabled him 
to give a general attention to the comfort 
of all his guests, and to direct toward 
Benjamin the special favors that trans- 
formed his subordinate position, as the 
youngest of the group, to one of enviable 
distinction, as the great man’s favorite. 
This was the more noticeable, after the 
tacit admission of his youth was made in 
the assignment of his seat ; and we may 
imagine the surprise of the ten brethren 
proportionately great. 

Always among Orientals, the trays for 
those in the upper part of the room are 
better supplied with dishes than those 
nearer the door,—that is, the viands, as 
a general rule, are more delicate, costly, 
and various; though, for all, the pro- 
vision is abundant as regards quantity. 


Herodotus alludes to this distinction 
among the Egyptians. He says: ‘In 


their public banquets, twice as much was 





| 
| 


set before the king as before any one 
else.” If the mess of a king was only 
double, Benjamin's quintuple allowance 
was indeed a rare distinction. When, 
after the feast, raiment came to be dis- 
tributed among the great man’s guests, 
“Joseph gave to each man changes of 
raiment, but to Benjamin five changes 
of raiment.’”’ In Persia and some other 
countries, only oze honorary dress is 
conferred at a time,—the distinction con- 
sisting in the quality and the class of ar- 
ticles of which it is composed. But in 
Turkey and elsewhere, all dresses of 
honor are of nearly the same description; 
and the value of the gift is indicated, as 
in the case of Benjamin, by the zumber 
of honorary robes bestowed; 
many being given, according to the rank 
of the donee, and the degree of favor 
intended to be indicated by the donor, 
FANNY ROPER FEUDGE. 
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THE OLD WORLD AND NEW IN SOCIAL CONTRAST. 


SECOND PAPER. 


S might be expected, in an old and 

thoroughly developed country, so- 
ciety in Europe is far more differentiated 
than withus. There is none of that sim- 
plicity or homogeneity of life which char- 
acterizes us, in which all persons, and to 
an extent all trades, circulate freely. Ev- 
ery body and every thing in Europe is 
set apart for a peculiar place and work, 
and is expected to do nothing else. 

In the first place, the classes in Eu- 
rope are more numerous and more dis- 
tinct than with us, the distinctions having 
worked their way into the laws and cus- 
toms of the people. The vast distance 
between the very high and the very low 
has all been laid off in regular gradations; 
each descending step being fixed in the 
laws and customs, and as definitely 
placed, with reference to each other, as 
the successive terraces of a French gar- 





den. The nobility, the professional 
classes, the distinguished in literature and 
wealth, all have their etiquette, observed 
by each rank respectively, and between 
the ranks; and have each well-acknowl- 
edged rights and duties, not only in so- 
ciety, but in law and government. And 
even the lower and common classes sub- 
divide their pettiness, in imitation of the 
higher classes, and have, on a small 
scale, their differences of privileges and 
etiquette. As a result of the politico- 
social system of Europe, every body 
claims a rank of some kind. If one is 
only a street-sweeper, he boasts that he 
is above the man who sweeps in the sew- 
ers; the very beggar draws a distinction 
between himself and some more unfortu- 
nate beggar, in sores. It is one of the 
great sources of enjoyment in Europe to 
count how many people are beneath you, 
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and how many honorable persons are on 
the same level with yourself. It is cus- 
tomary, on introducing a person, to give 
his rank, and commonly on barely men- 
tioning him. Such terms as “ Esq.,” 
“Gir,” and “ Mr.,” have a real meaning 
in Europe, and are not, as in this coun- 
try, applied promiscuously to every body. 
In Europe, moreover, there are many 
distinctions unknown to us, including 
such as ‘“‘ highness,”’ ‘‘reverence,”’ ‘‘ wor- 
thiness,”’ ‘‘ most high and mighty,” and 
“ the highest of all,”’ all of which indicate 
recognized social differences, if not actual 
political inequalities. 

The difference between the classes 
manifests itself in the general work and 
deportment of the people, running into 
great minuteness of detail. Every class 
has its line of conduct prescribed, with a 
catalogue of actions which it is proper to 
do or not do. The higher classes, for 
example, are, and are expected to be, 
noble, honorable, and generous. They 
would not do any thing mean or petty, 
because it would be too much like the 
lower classes. If they sin, it is some big 
sin, involving hundreds of pounds or tens 
of acres; but they would not cheat you 
for five cents; still less would they do 
any thing that betokens social meanness, 
as black their own boots or brush their 
clothes (a course which many others pur- 
sue that they may be thought honorable). 
The lower classes, on the other hand, 
will descend to almost any thing mean, 
feeling that, with no social recognition, 
they have no obligations to nobility of 
conduct. 

In the professions, also, which, as we 
have said, constitute a sort of class in 
themselves, this differentiation manifests 
itself in the same degree. In the first 
place, there are more professions than 
with us. Besides law, medicine, and the- 
ology, there are also the teachers’ and 
the military profession, which last have 
their courses of studies, schools, and pub- 
lic and social recognition, as well as the 
others. The artists, also, in most coun- 
tries, constitute a profession, and also 


the stagers. The technical part of almost 





every occupation has been elevated toa 
profession ; so that there are professors 
of every thing, with the difference that, 
whereas in our own country the self- 
titled professors are generally unlearned 
quacks, in Europe the professors, of no 
matter what, are learned and _ skilled. 
Many a professor of dancing or cooking 
has taken as severe a course of training 
as our most learned lawyers and theolo- 
gians. In the next place, the professions 
in Europe have generally definite limits, 
with acknowledged rights and ranks, 
both social and legal, which are known 
and respected, both among themselves 
and by all others. It is rare that a man 
claims to be in a profession to which he 
is not entitled, or to be a nondescript 
professor of nothing definite. The char- 
acteristics of each profession are deter- 
mined by law, and the qualifications are 
generally the diploma of a university or 
school of technics. Learned men in 
Europe do not generally scatter them- 
selves over so much ground as in this 
country. A man rarely tries to learn 
more than a part of a profession, making, 
if a physician, surgery or lung disease a 
specialty ; or, if a lawyer, real estate or 
maritime practice his sphere. It is com- 
mon to see a university professor devot- 
ing his whole life to Homer, Greek his- 
tory, calcareous deposits, or some other 
very narrow branch of learning or sci- 
ence, in which specialty he becomes very 
proficient. A professor is always a pro- 
fessor of something; and both he and his 
friends know exactly what it is. 

It is the same in business. Every man 
in Europe has a distinct business of his 
own, and does not so frequently as Amer- 
icans, meddle in every thing. Whereas 
in our own country, on account of the 
sparsely settled state of the land, and the 
undeveloped character of the industries, 
a man must too often turn his hand to 
any thing, in Europe there are né ‘jacks 
of all trades.’” Every one keeps to his 
trade, works it in the old routine way, 
and is startled at any thing new or out of 
his line. Europeans are accordingly far 
less versatile than Americans, but more 
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stable and decisive in character; not in- 
clined to fly away from one thing to an- 
other, nor to be discontented with their 
employment. A man rarely learns two 
trades, as with us, and very few are with- 
out any trade; so that skilled labor is the 
rule, and not the exception. The reason 
that so many Europeans, in coming to 
this country, can not work in our shops, 
but must take the position of laborers, is 
not that they have no trade, but that they 
have been trained to trades that we have 
not in this country,—as porcelain or silk 
manufacturing, or as professional waiters 
or keepers,—or else because the limits of 
our trades do not coincide with theirs. 
But every body in Europe has generally 
learned to do something well, and he 
does n't like to do any thing else. Again, 
the trades, like the professions, in Europe, 
are generally more limited than with us; 
the Europeans often making two trades out 
of one of ours, or, rather, we consolidating 
two European trades into one. Thus, in 
Europe, the plasterer’s and the mason’'s 
trade are separate. A shoemaker rarely 
makes both men’sand women’s shoes, and 
often there is a separate trade for the up- 
pers and the soles. Large manufactures 
are often only of parts, and not of whole 
articles of commerce, one manufacturer 
making his wares for another manufac- 
turer, as in watch-making at Geneva, 
where no single house’ makes a whole 
watch. It is the same with merchants. 
They rarely, like our corner groceries, 
deal in every thing. There are, in the 
large cities, few ‘‘ dry goods stores ;”’ but 
one man sells gloves, and gloves alone; 
another sells cloth; another linen; an- 
other butter, or butter and cheese; an- 
other wines, etc. Instead of seeing books 
and stationery in the same store, you see 
books in one and stationery in another. 
There are also paper stores as such, 
where you can get writing-paper, wall- 
paper, and paper collars, but nothing 
else. Nor do you commonly see “‘ whole- 
sale and retail’ establishments together ; 
but the two form separate branches of 
business. And it is a common thing, 
especially in the large cities, to have dif- 











ferent stores for different quantities; some 
shops not selling in the same minute 
amounts as others are distinctly known 
to do. The hotel and the restaurant, in 
Europe, are also separate establishments, 
a hotel rarely setting a table for its guests, 
but generally only providing rooms for 
lodging. 

This same differentiation may be seen 
in matters of household economy. Some 
of the duties of the wife and family are 
elevated to the specialty of a trade, and 
made public instead of private, being 
put out of the house into shops and fields, 
and given to men instead of women. Few 
persons in Europe make their own bread, 
but buy it from the bakers. Even in the 
country the baker’s wagon goes around, if 
not daily as in the city, at least at stated 
intervals, and leaves bread at all the 
houses, or at convenient stores in every 
neighborhood. There also public cooks, 
where families take their viands to have 
them cooked, or go to purchase food al- 
ready cooked. It is a common thing to 
see the joints and fowls turning on the 
spits as you walk through the streets of 
Paris; and in London may be seen at a 
certain hour, when the public ovens are 
known to be heated, the servants issuing 
from the surrounding houses with their 
pans of beef and vegetables ready to be 
roasted. There are also public cellars, 
where dozens of families have their goods 
stored, sometimes each having a bin, and 
sometimes all delivering up their articles 
to a keeper, who gives a receipt for them; 
also public garrets and other places of 
storage, where each family has a corner 
for trash and furniture not in use; the 
common garrets of the large houses of 
which we have already spoken being 
generally used for such purposes by the 
families living therein. There are also 
public stables, where a man owning a 
horse, sends it to be kept, instead of at- 
tending to it himself, although few per- 
sons that ride have turn-outs of their own, 
but hire the public carriages, which stand 
for hire on all the street corners. There 
are also public baths; few houses or even 
hotels having private ones. 
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While there are fashionable tailors for 
the rich, and the best qualities of goods, 
equaling almost American prices, there 
are cheap tailors, cheap materials, and 
cheap suits for the poor; so that a man’s 
wardrobe varies in price from five hun- 
dred to five dollars. As you can get any 
thing however good, you can get any 
thing however bad, and live as well or 
as meanly as you choose. It does not 
actually cost some men three dollars a 
yearto dress. After getting the cheapest 
articles in all Christendom, they can get 
something still cheaper from the Jews. 
It is the same in regard to food and the 
general cost of living. While nearly all 
provisions are dearer than with us, being 
largely imported from our country, they 
are economized, and furnished on the 
table at a much lower rate. While the 
rich have things done up in great luxury, 
the poor have them done up in great 
stint and misery. Of the splendor of 
the tables of the former, we shall speak 
presently; but among the poor, living as 
they do on twenty, thirty, or fifty dollars 
a year, a family makes shifts that we do 
not dream of. The French peasant’s 
wife, for example, has learned to make 
a good soup out of hot water and a little 
bread or meal, or else out of lard anda 
few vegetables,—the whole meal for a 
family of six persons not costing more 
than ten cents. A German makes a fa- 
vorite repast of dry black bread and 
beer; and an Italian of a few chestnuts 
or figs. The poor of all parts of Europe 
do not generally taste meat more than 
once a week. Glad to get a little cheese 
or piece of herring, they often have no 
substitute whatever for strong food. The 
Irish, in the interior, make a favorite re- 
past of boiled potatoes and buttermilk. 
Thousands of dishes are made out of 
whey, butchers’ offal, and the scrapings 
and gleanings of the market and the 
wine-presses, which we know nothing of; 
the smallest quantity of any thing savory 
being enough to season a whole lump of 
tasteless matter. An onion, a turnip, or 
a cabbage-head sometimes transforms 
bran, chaff, straw, and weeds into edi- 





bles, and the brine of meat and fish into 
soup and sauce. The restaurants, like 
the family board, are made to accommo- 
date all classes. There are restaurants 
for the rich, restaurants for the poor, and 
intermediate restaurants for all others. 
In some you can get a meal for five cents, 
including beer or wine, according to the 
country. A man who has regard to his 
price, must choose his restaurant as well 
as his tailor. Sometimes the same res- 
taurant, especially in Bavaria, has several 
classes of accommodations, one for the 
rich, and the other for the poor; the 
former being in-doors, and generally up- 
stairs, and the latter in the court or hall. 
So likewise with the hotels; a man can 
get lodging in a European city from three 
dollars to three cents a day. The hotels 
are known according to their class, there 
being three classes that are considered 
respectable, and a variety of lower classes 
of resting-places, where they lodge a 
dozen in a room, amid noise and dirt and 
vermin. In the villageg, in the Thurin- 
gian, Saxon, and Bohemian Mountains, 
a day's sojourn at an inn costs only ten 
cents, including meals. But you must 
sleep on straw, and eat potatoes and 
lard. In the same hotel there is every 
variety of accommodation and price, and 
you are expected to bespeak the quality 
of your guestship in ordering your ac- 
commodations. There are large, fine 
rooms for the wealthy, and small, badly 
furnished rooms for the poor. 

It is the same in traveling. There are 
fast line, slow lines, and way trains, these 
last carrying freight as well as passengers, 
There are also on all roads at least three 
classes; the first class being slightly more 
luxurious than ours, the second slightly 
less so, and the third with uncushioned 
seats and no carpet or comfortable con- 
veniencesat all. In North Germany and 
Italy, there are on some roads also four 
classes; the victims in the fourth class 
being required to stand, often fifty per- 
sons in one coupé, where they have the 
appearance of cattle, huddling up and 
looking out of the solitary window. The 
entrance to the car is at the side, the 
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seats running from one side to the other 
of the car; and each car is divided into 
several compartments, so that the several 
classes may be in the same car, and all 
shut off from each other. On steamboats 
there are likewise always two classes or 
more. When there is a third class, the 
people who patronize it sleep on the floor, 
wallowing in filth, and contesting their 
places with cattle and store-boxes. In 
the omnibuses and street-cars (the latter 
are very rare), there are also two 
classes, the passengers of the second 
class riding on top; so also in the stages, 
where the second-class passengers ride 
in a coupé in front. There are two classes 
of coaches and cabs for hire in the streets 
and at the livery-stables, both classes be- 
ing vastly cheaper than ours. So it is 
also with theaters and places of amuse- 
ments. While there are magnificent the- 
aters, finer than any we have yet at- 
tempted in this country, and splendid 
troupes, there are also cheap ones where 
the entrance fee is from five to fifteen 
cents. 

In general there are qualities of every 
thing, to suit the purse and taste of the 
several classes. If you buy butter, lard, 
fruit, flour, or meat, you pay for it ac- 
cording to the quality, the various kinds 
being separated carefully, and sold under 
the proper brand. You are not as liable 
to be cheated in Europe as in America, if 
you pay a good price for what you buy. 
One can get any quantity as well as any 
quality and style of an article. It is com- 
mon for dealers to sell a quarter oran eighth 
of a pound of butter or meat. Apples 
and even cherries are sold by the piece 
as well as by the quart. We once asked 
a Berlin market-man the price of his ap- 
ricots by the measure. His reply was, 
“These are not potatoes, that we sell 
them by the quart.’” You can even get 
half a glass of beer in Berlin, It is more 
common in Europe to buy “‘cent’s worth” 
than with us; and some things, as spices, 
thread, and sweetmeats, are rarely bought 
in larger quantities by the populace. 
Coal is sold by the bushel, wood by the 
bundle, flour by the pound or quart, and 





provisions in quantities barely enough 
for a meal or for a day; so that the fam. 
ily larder is rarely more extensive than 
an American lunch basket. Matches, 
soap, and blacking are sold in small 
quantities, for a cent or less. In short, 
you see handfuls instead of armfuls, 
and basketfuls instead of cart-loads. The 
money is even accommodated to’ these 
small purchases, being subdivided far 
below the value of our cent. Germany 
has her pfennig, almost one-fourth of 
our cent; Austria, her kreutzer, less than 
half a cent; Italy and France, their cent- 
ime, or one-fifth of a cent; and all these 
coins are in extensive circulation, and 
used in single and in small numbers, 
The Germans very frequently put only a 
fourth of a cent in the collection box, 
though if one wants to be a little gener- 
ous, he puts in three-fourths of a cent (a 
dreier). We once sent a servant to get 
a dollar changed in Rome, when, after 
experiencing great difficulty in getting 
change for so large an amount, he re- 
turned with a paper bag full of coppers,— 
just five hundred. 

Again, this differentiation of European 
life shows itself in local development, 
each small section of the country having 
grown up with peculiar institutions and 
customs, and become measurably inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient. Every com- 
munity has learned what is best for it, 
and what it and its inhabitants are best 
suited for ; so that every square mile has 
found its level. The nations of Europe 
are all small, none of them except Rus- 
sia being larger than one of our gocd- 
sized States, and some of them no larger 
than our counties. Germany is subdi- 
vided into principalities and petty king- 
doms, which, until the recent union ef- 
fected by Bismarck, were practically in- 
dependent nations. Smaller than these, 
however, are the Hanse towns, or free 
cities, which have developed into inde- 
pendent states or republics; as Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Liibeck, and (until re- 
cently) Frankfort-on-the-Main, The can- 
tons of Switzerland are as independent 
and sovereign as our sing'e States; and 
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almost every subdivision of Italy has 
once been a great nation, and has yet its 
strong individual characteristics. These 
different states, principalities, cities, can- 
tons, and provinces, have all their pecul- 
jar laws, minutely suited in each case 
to its locality; as sea-board or inland, 
manufacturing or agricultural, grazing or 
mining, cold or warm, Catholic or Prot- 
estant; and each is immovably fixed in 
its business or customs, and aggrandized 
according to its peculiar genius. Each 
one, moreover, has developed its own 
language, different as the difference of 
race, climate, and the customs of the 
people, and serving as locks and barriers 
between intermigration and inroads of 
revolution and reform. Belgium has 
three languages, corresponding to the 
three ancient states, and parts of states, 
of which it is composed; namely, the 
Flemish, the Brabant, and the French. 
Switzerland has likewise three, border- 
ing, as it does, on Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. Spain has the Aragonian and 
Castilian varieties of the Romance, be- 
sides the Portuguese. Every language, 
however, has its different dialects, differ- 
ing in some cases as much as different 
languages. Thus, in Germany, there is 
the general difference between the high 
and the low Dutch. While the educated 
speak the same language in all parts of 
Germany, the common people in the 
interior can not understand those of the 
sea-coast; or a citizen of Berlin, the 
country people living three miles away. 
A Bavarian peasant can not understand 
a Prussian or Rhenish peasant. In 
France it is the same. Paris has its 
language, and every great city its vari- 
ations; while the Gascons, Bretons, and 
Alsatians speak each a patois not intel- 
ligible to each other, or to an educated 
Frenchman. Inthe British Isles, as is 
well known, there are the three distinct 
languages of the English, Welsh, and 


Irish, besides Celtic mixtures in the High-. 


lands. In England, the English, even, 

is not spoken every-where the same, as 

in our country; but Yorkshire, Corn- 

wall, Scotland, Ireland, etc., have each 
Vor. XXX VI.—28 





a peculiar dialect, hardly understandable 
to each other; with different words, dif- 
ferent pronunciations, and different ac- 
cents and different tones. One of the 
marvels of our homogeneity of life is, 
that it fuses all other varieties, making, by 
our extensive intertourse, and the gen- 
eral circulation of our literature, one lan- 
guage of the English; and Americaniz- 
ing even Continental emigrants into 
dropping their language, with their cus- 
toms and ideas. 

The same may be seen in the minor 
customs of dress and fashion, which in 
each nation and province are different. 
There is, perhaps, more difference of 
costume in twenty miles square in Ger- 
many than in the whole of the United 
States. Instead of one fashion spread- 
ing over the whole country, as with us, 
each community has a distinct well-de- 
veloped fashion of its own, and is alto- 
gether unconcerned about the outside 
world. These fashions have ofien been 
handed down from time immemorial in 
the community, the style of to-day being 
based on that of the Carlovingian or Ho- 
henstaufen period. The reason of this 
difference is largely that there is not so 
much travel and intercommunication as 
in the United States, which effects an ac- 
quaintance and mixture of styles and 
tastes, giving rise to a ready spread of 
new patterns and improvements, and to 
easy adjustments by the people to them. 
It is somewhat due, too, to the habit of 
every person wearing his garments until 
they are worn out; so that the time 
never comes when the people are gen- 
erally ready for a change. It would be 
as difficult to begin a new season of 
fashion, as a new generation of men, all 
at once. In Burgundy the peasants still 
buckle their pants at the knee. In many 
parts of France they wear their shirts 
outside their pants. The Highlanders 
do not appear to wear pants at all; and 
some Frenchmen do not wear shirts at 
all. In Alsace the nurses wear red skirts 
reaching only to the knee, and low- 
necked dresses, without sleeves. In 
Holland the women wear brass horns 
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about their ears, and sea-shells in their 
hair. In Belgium, and the Netherlands, 
the women wear bonnets resembling a 
coal-scuttle, or dredging scoop. The las- 
sies of Scotland and Switzerland have 
a costume well known to admirers of the 
picturesque. Country people largely wear 
wooden shoes every-where. In Poland 
and Russia they dress in bear-skins. In 
some parts of Holland the men have no 
brims on their hats ; while Paddy gen- 
erally wears somebody else’s coat, which 
is too long for him. 

There are the same local develop- 
ments with regard to food. Besides the 
national differences,—the Germans, with 
their sauerkraut, black bread, dumplings, 
dried peas, and beer; the French, with 
their wine, roast mutton, garlic stews, 
soups, and every variety of salads; the 
Italians, with their macaroni, chestnuts, 
wine, and oil; and the English, with their 
roast beef, plum pudding, and ale,—be- 
sides these national differences, we say, 
there are local The 
most favorite dish of Leipsic—a mince- 
meat salad made of chopped herrings 
and apples—is unknown in its neighbor 
Dresden. The plum dumplings of Prus- 
sia become liver dumplings of Munich. 
Vienna feeds largely on boiled and fried 
dough, but always of different kinds 
from Breslau or Triest. Every city of 
Germany has a different kind of sau- 
sage; Berlin making hers out of raw 
meat, Mayence out of cooked meat, 
Frankfort out of liver, and Leipsic out 
of blood. The Thuringians eat their 
sausage raw, the Praguers fried, the Vi- 
ennese boiled, and the Berlinese in sand- 





also differences. 





wiches ; although, in speaking of say. 
sage, which is a universal German prod- 
uct, we must admit that every city has 
as many kinds as there are parts of the 
hog to call them by, including, for ya. 
riety, the specialties of neighboring cities, 
It is the same with beer, every city hay- 
ing its own kind, and the others for yva- 
riety. There is hardly a town in Ger- 
many that has not given its name to a 
species of beer; as, Pilsen beer, Vienna 
beer, Kulmbach beer, Bavarian beer, 
and Mannheim beer. In Berlin there 
are different kinds of beer for different 
parts of the city; as, Werdersches beer 
and Tivoli beer. In general there is a 
difference of food every square mile, 
You can not travel in Europe and keep 
to your diet. In crossing a mountain or 
a stream, you go a hundred miles in cus- 
tom, though it take you but half an hour, 
The differences are sometimes of the 
most opposite and grotesque kinds. The 
Germans, for example, rot their cheese, 
while the French mold theirs; so that 
the former tastes fetid, and the latter 
bitter. The English taint their meats 
and fish. The Germans eat theirs raw 
or smoked; the French, theirs rare or 
“bleeding.” Snails a delicacy in 
France, eaten only by the better classes, 
In England they are sold in the streets, 
and bought only by the poor. Soles are 
the most prized fish in the English 
market; whereas in France they are 
considered ‘common.’ The Germans 
prefer eels to all other fish, cooking them 
in beer and other delicate ways; while 
the English make soup of them, and sell 
it at the cheap restaurants. 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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AUNT MARIA’S SCHOOL-DAYS—A GIRL’S STORY. 


UNT MARIA was spending the day 
A at the Weems’s. She was “aunt” 
to at least half the people she visited, al- 
though she had scarcely a relation in the 
world. 

The Weemses were very busy. They 
generally were; for, with five daughters, 
there was always something going on. 
Dress-making was going on now; for Su- 
sie Weems was to graduate next weck, 
at the High School, and, as this was to be 
done ina ‘‘simple white dress,” such of 
the family as could use a needle, and Miss 
Snip, the dress-maker, were all hard at 
work on this same simple garment. 
Yards upon yards of tarlatan, and oceans 
of ruffling, went to its making up; and, 
as the young lady who was to wear it was 
quite a small personage, she might not 
be inaptly compared, in this foamy attire, 
to Venus Aphrodite just rising from the sea. 

Aunt Maria was always a welcome vis- 
itor, she entered so heartily into whatever 
was going on, scolded so delightfully, and 
talked as fast as her needle flew. Even 
Miss Snip now looked pleasantly expect- 
ant, as, having dashed off her bonnet and 
shawl, she produced her thimble in the 
most business-like manner, and fell into 
the ranks at once. She was such splen- 
did help at sewing, and could always be 
depended on for a good story. 

“And now,” said Aunt Maria, as she 
dispatched some ruffling as though she 
had been a sewing-machine, “why, in 
the name of all that is senseless, must 
Susie graduate in a white dress ?”’ 

“That is the rule,” replied Mrs. Weems. 
“T suppose because it is so simple and 
appropriate.” 

“A white dress in March ‘simple and 
appropriate!’’’ laughed Aunt Maria. 
“That sounds like a man, my dear. 
Members of the male persuasion have 
had misty ideas upon the subject of white 
dresses from time immemorial, based, I 
suppose, upon the everlasting white 
‘gown’ in the novels of a hundred years 





ago, that never seemed to get soiled, or 
inconvenience its wearer in any way. 
That was before my time, though, for 
you know I have only lived half of a 
century, at the worst. What do you ex- 
pect this simple attire to cost?” 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Weems, reflectively, 
“‘there are white gloves and slippers, you 
know, sash, hair-ribbons, flowers, and 
carriage,—for it isin the evening. There 
will not be much left, I am afraid, of forty 
dollars.”’ 

Aunt Maria was speechless, except to 
ejaculate, ‘‘And all for a chit like that to 
announce to the world that she has fin- 
ished studying her lessons !"’ 

* But that is n’t the end of it,”’ said Su- 
sie. ‘I shall wear the dress a good deal 
when I am invited out; and next year 
I am to have a position to teach, at four 
hundred dollars salary. Won't I dress 
grandly then 2” 

“Darling, I am growing old,” sang 
Aunt Maria, ‘I feel like a fossil remain 
when I hear of such doings. Dear me! 
how well I remember our half-yearly 
‘examinations,’ and the stir they made. 
But we never wore white dresses, grad- 
uates or no graduates. If it was in the 
Spring, our best dress for that Summer 
was hurried up, that it might be ready 
for examination-day; if in the Fall, our 
best Winter dress was worn.” 

“Do tell us about it, Aunt Maria!” 
chimed the girls. ‘It is so nice to hear 
you talk.”’ 

“Well,” replied the visitor, as her fin- 
gers flew along the work, ‘‘ you must re- 
member that I am looking back at least 
thirty-five years, for I attended my last 
examination when I was only fifteen or 
sixteen. Girls didn’t go to school then 
so long as they do now. We lived in a 
village that was only about twelve or fif- 
teen miles from a large city; and, besides 
the girls’ school, there was a large boys’ 
academy there. These were both board- 
ing as well as day schools; and the 
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examinations were grand affairs to ws, 
because parents and visitors from the 
city were always present. I remember 
what airs some of these people gave 
themselves among ‘the aborigines,’ as 
they called us. The Fall examination 
was the most important one, because this 
was followed by the boys’ exhibition, 
when they spoke pieces; and the larger 
ones even acted little scenes, to our great 
delight and admiration, and often to the 
intense amusement of the city visitors. 

“With us girls, the grand preliminary 
to the august ceremony of examination 
was a two or three days’ putting up of 
hair in papers; for crimpPing was un- 
known then, and two rows of stiff-look- 
ing curls ‘all round’ were the regulation 
style. I remember how our envy was 
excited once by the soft, natural look 
of one girl’s ringlets; and we learned 
afterward, that her mother, who was a 
very clever woman, had pinned them up 
in silk. But then fer hair curled easily, 
and did not require the amount of svap- 
ing that some of our hair did. Mine was 
always as straight as an Indian’s. 

“ The always looked 
‘queer’ during the last week, for a huge 


school-room 


temporary platform, gorgeously covered 
with drugget, was erected across one end 
of it; and the hammering and pounding 
of that week seem to ring in my ears now. 
Bon this platform we sat in solemn 
rows on the fateful day; each class in 
succession being ordered to the front, 
and examined by teacher and trustees,— 
the latter of whom were objects of great 
awe to us; and one man, who never said 
any thing, struck terror to my heart by 
the sheer force of having but one eye, 
and a gold-headed cane. 

“If a girl ‘ missed’ at examination, she 
was supposed to be disgraced forever; 
but I have since had reason to think that 
the formidable trustees were more anx- 
ious to conceal their own ignorance than 
to sound the depths of our knowledge. 
Most of us escaped disgrace, and some 
even came off with flying colors. 

“What we particularly dreaded was 
mathematics, for those dreadful academy 





———— 


boys were sure to be in the back part of 
the room, watching, with hungry eyes, for 
mistakes on the blackboard; and the 
very consciousness of this made us falter 
over things we knew quite well. One of 
us (I won't say who) once went on coy. 
ering the board with meaningless figures, 
after she had been thrown off her equi- 
librium by the fear of failure, and quite 
lost the thread of those dreadful pluses 
and minuses. And the teacher, after a 
question or two and a surprised stare, 
was moved, by her appealing look, not to 
expose her; and the trustees nodded ap- 
proval as the figures thickened, and ope 
whispered audibly, ‘A remarkable girl!” 
and people generally seemed to think she 
had covered herself with glory, as, with 
flaming cheeks, the remarkable girl re- 
tired to a back seat. But the derisive 
‘snicker’ of the academy boys was pain- 
fully audible te her strained ears. 

‘* The Fall examination and exhibition 
came in the early part of October; and 
it was sure to be a warm, Summery day, 
the kind that invariably makes people 
cry out ‘Indian Summer!’ and the air 
would be scented with dying leaves, gor- 
geously painted for death, like some hard- 
ened worldling, and we shuffled among 
them as we walked; the village street 
would be quite alive with people, and 
there was a general holiday aspect over 
all things. Barbadoes—it had been named 
by an old West Indian—was really a pretty 
place, with abundance of trees; and the 
boys’ academy was off the main street, 
with plenty of ground about it. 

“The exhibition was always held in the 
afternoon, so that city visitors could re- 
turn to their homes; but the shutters 
were closed, and the school-room sparsely 
settled by lamps, whose special mission 
seemed to be not to make the scene too 
dazzling. They fulfilled it admirably; 
and we watched the performers through 
a sort of misty twilight. Every one wore 
their best things, and it was a grand op- 
portunity to study the fashions, both from 
the city people and from those among us 
who had lately returned from a visit to 
the headquarters of wealth and taste. 
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“A preliminary flourish to the real busi- 
ness of the occasion was usually made 
by two or three frightened-looking little 
boys, who always seemed to come on 
the stage with one foot and go back with 
the other, and who gazed wildly over the 
crowd for the familiar faces of fathers, 
mothers, big sisters, and Aunt Janes, who 
had suffered martyrdom for the last 
month in drilling their ‘pieces’ into 
their unwilling heads, for the pleasure of 
hearing them inform five hundred people 
that 


‘John Gilpin was a credit 
Of citizen and renown;’ 
‘The knell tolls the curfew of coming day ;’ 
or, 
‘The Assyrian came down like a fold of the wolf.’ 


Twitching nervously at their trousers the 
while, the poor little fellows were as red 
as boiled lobsters with the effort to re- 
member what they never knew; and 
were sometimes mercifully prompted, 
and at other times mercifully removed. 
I forgot to say that, on their first appear- 
ance, they always made a bow like that 
perpetrated by a jumping-jack on pulling 
the string. A certain little Johnny Soper 
had a tremendous pair of ears, that 
seemed to stand out horizontally from 
his head, and, most unfortunately, he be- 
gan, in a shrill, piping voice, with the 
request, 
‘Friends, Romans, and countrymen, lend me your 

ears!’ 
to the undisguised merriment of some 
city wits behind me, a supercilious young 
man and his lady-love, who fairly wore 
the subject threadbare as they tossed it 
between them like a ball. 

“Real swords were allowed when they 
were needed; and shall I ever forget the 
ring and clash of that one drawn so gal- 





lantly by King James, as he flung him- 
self with royal grace against the post 
provided for the occasion, and thundered 
to the Scottish chieftain : 

‘Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I ?” 
Even the city people applauded ; and my 
pulse was beating high with pride and 
enthusiasm. It.is thirty-five years ago, 
girls, and ‘King James’ was my first 
love. He died in Mexico, under Scott. 
And that is about all there is of the ex- 
hibition.”’ 

Aunt Maria stitched harder than ever; 
and Miss Snip whispered her opinion 
that ‘‘ her discourse was beautiful.”” The 
shadow cast by the memory of ‘King 
James’’ was only temporary, however; 
and Aunt Maria was soon talking and 
laughing merrily again. The dress was 
satisfactorily accomplished, and the fam- 
ily verdict upon the graduate on that 
eventful evening was, ‘‘ lovely.” 

So, also, thought several other people; 
and Miss Susie Weems acquitted herself 
nobly. It was a beautiful scene: with 
the flowers and lights and music, and 
sweet-looking, white-robed girls, stand- 
ing so hopefully on the threshold of life. 
Who among them would be true to her- 
self and her duties? 

“Susie, my dear,’’ whispered Aunt 
Maria, as she kissed her good-night, 
“don't you go to teaching ody for four 
hundred dollars a year, but for the good 
you can do yourself and others. You 
will have to give an account for such an 
opportunity.” 

And Susie, with her cheeks brilliantly 
flushed by the compliments she had re- 
ceived, and eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, promised to remember. 

ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 
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UNSEEN ANGELS. 


HERE are graceful forms around us, 
Passing swiftly from our sight; 

And the unseen wings are rustling, 

Ere they plume themselves for flight ; 
Eyes whose holy fires are kindled 

At no flame of mortal birth; 
Lips whose utterances are tuneful 

With a music not of earth; 


Pale hands working, never weary, 
Patient hearts of sterling gold ; 
Calm white brows, so still and placid, 
That we rashly term them cold; 
Drooping shoulders carrying meekly 
Daily cross of heaviest weight ; 
Daily, like the Master, giving 
Deeds of love for causeless hate. 


And they walk unknown among us, 
Oft through paths of toil and pain, 
Keeping still the pure robes round them, 
All unsoiled by earthly stain; 


Yet we let them pass unheeded, 
With no word of help or praise, 
Only conscious of their brightness 


As they vanish from our gaze. 


Only see the radiant white wings, 
As they soar into the skies; 
Learn too late that we have harbored 
Heaven’s own angels in disguise. 
Then, in bitter, vain contrition, 
Our own sightlessness condemn, 
Own, with tears, we were not worthy 


To have kissed their garment’s hem. 


O! for clearer, truer vision, 
O! for loving hands to clasp 
In our own those hands celestial, 
Ere they vanish from our grasp! 
O! to catch the falling mantle, 
As they wing their flight above, 
Catch with it their patient spirit, 
And their meek, unwearying love. 
REBECCA SCOTT. 





A HYMN OF FAITH. 


TAY with us, Lord. 
Thou seest the evening hath sunk low; 
Thy Word, O Lord, the endless light, 
Let it not vanish in the night. 


Ah, do not go; 


In the turmoil of these last days, 
Give us to understand thy ways, 
And so thy sacrament and Word 
Keep pure unto the last, O Lord. 


Let us in good and still repose 

Our earthly life bring to a close; 
And when its sun sets in thy sea 
Then fall asleep right blessedly. 


Lord Jesus, help; thy Church uphold; 
Presumptuous we, bad, slothful, cold, 
Give to thy Word good-speeding grace, 


That it resound in every place. 


Only by thy good Word us guard, 
And Satan’s lies and murder ward; 
Grace, Savior! To thy Church impart 
Unity, patience, peace, and heart. 


Ah, God! all things are going wrong; 
On earth is no persistence long ; 
Dreamers of lies and many a sect 


Crowd in, thy kingdom to infect. 
The haughty spirits, Lord, frustrate, 
Who lift them up with pride so great, 
Forever bringing something new 

Thy law of wisdom to undo. 

The work or praise of ours is none, 
But thine, Lord Jesus Christ, alone ; 
Therefore by them, Lord, ever stand, 
Who lift their eyes unto thy hand. 
For in thy Word our hearts are bold; 
It is thy Church’s right stronghold. 
Dear Lord, O, keep us in this mood,— 


To follow nothing else as good. 


Grant us to live in thee alone, 
And in thy Word go ever on, 
Till from the vale of grief we rise 


To thee, Lord, in heavenly skies. 
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FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL IN A “FAR COUNTRY.” 


“NV AN abhors the east wind; for its 
blowing pierces his very breast,” 

such is the purport of a song among the 

“heimin,’’ or common people. 

It is very evident that the fathers of 
this race were not led in their musical 
instincts by a Mozart or a Beethoven. 
One would rather hear the east wind 
wailing to the surf-accompaniment that 
thunders against the rocky coast on our 
right, than to subject himself to a pro- 
longed séance with the spirits of Japanese 
melody. How those minor strains rise 
and fall and swell into a sweetly nasal 
crescendo! How the singer's head jerks, 
as though internal springs had snapped, 
in giving the final delicate intonation, re- 
sembling an Indian “zgh /” 

Pass along some bridge or sunny cor- 
ner on a fine day, and your eyes will be 
delighted, and your ears edified. There 
are half-grown lasses and tiny girls sun- 
ning their respective baby brothers and 
sisters, whose forlorn tittle heads peer 
out from the depths of the wadded coats 
on the back of their elders. Thi8 is for 
the delectation of your eyes. The hard- 
hearted Oriental ‘‘Bye Baby Bunting,” 
which they sing, swaying to and fro, isa 
gentle reminiscence for the ears of you 
who have lost your early cradle mem- 
ories. The translation is a free one, but 
is very classical, as are all the sweet 
strains of ‘‘ Mother Goose:” 

**Sleep, sleep, my little baby, 
(Will you cry? Will you cry ?) 
When your father comes at evening, 
Something very good and sweet 
He will bring his child to eat. 
(Will youcry? Will you cry ?) 
If you give no heed to me, 
I will throw you in the sea; 
Now, will you cry?” 

A song very popular with ‘common 
folk”’ not long ago, freely rendered, runs 
as follows: 


“ A distant ship just seen from shore 
Is beautiful to sight, 
But the sailor hears the billows roar, 
And suffers with affright ; 





And thus an evil woman, seen 
Afar, may be most fair, 

While in her heart are felt the pangs 
Of anguish and despair.” 

The songs of the Samurai class, or 
gentry, are of very different caliber. 
From translations this is not so apparent. 
One must know the language to appreci- 
ate the style of expression. 

There is a little wild-flower whose 
golden petals welcome the early Spring 
sunshine, in honor of which many a 
strain has been awakened. The natives 
call it ‘‘Fukujuso,” a word meaning 
“‘happiness,”’ long-life plant. It is a 
kind of woodland prophet; for if its 
rustic smile beam sunnily, then will all 
varieties of grain flourish, and the sea- 
son bloom with prosperity; but woe to 
the year if it frown and droop its tiny 
head! As a sample of the higher class 
of melndies, I give the following little waif 
extol!’g it: 

**Fukujuso, blissful flower, 
Bursting forth in Spring-time hour, 
Right and wrong, the false and true, 
Well thou openest to view, 
Though thou smile with none to see; 


And if man but nurture thee, 
Radiant shall thy blooming be.”’ 


We, who congratulate ourselves that 
our eyes are shaped in the only proper 
way, are blind to the meaning hidden 
under these words; but, a clear-eyed Jap- 
anese would discern in them a parable 
something like this: 

“The little wild-wood flower, Fukujuso, 
has capabilities. It will blossom un- 
friended and alone; but, if tenderly cher- 
ished, grows into real beauty and grace. 
Thus is it with the nature of man: left 
to itself, it may bloom for a while with 
beauty of paltry worth, or perhaps droop 
under untoward influences; but carefully 
nurture it, cherish it with love and sym- 
pathy,—the sun and dew of heaven,—and 
it will expand into marvelous loveliness.” 

But even the charms of music fail to 
dispel the low, gray clouds, haunting 
earth these Autumn days, when there is 
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scarce a hint of color in the leaden 
landscape. Look at the mountain be- 


hind, with its withered shrubs. It seems 
as though some magician’s mystic fire 
had seared it, and, smoldering away, left 
only here and there, a glowing ember to 
Yet stay, there 
is a trail of crimson on yonder moss- 
grown Some has 
clambered over its dull front, and will- 


relieve the ashy gloom. 


wall. mountain-vine 
fully gathered a brightness in the gen- 
desolation. My eyes take joyful 
On those distant hills lie al- 
ready fallen snow,-—pure, white thoughts, 


eral 
refuge in it. 


descended from heaven into this darker, 
lower world. The long Winter draws on 
apace. 

Let us beguile the hours with ‘‘ Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,’’—not 7zffer's. In those 
of known 


proverbs, one may often trace an identity 


sententious bits wisdom as 


of thought, though their authors are 
widely separated by physical and mental 
barriers. 


man, you should build a house on sand 


For instance, if, like a certain 


foundations, and finally great should be 
‘the fall thereof,”’ a kind-hearted neigh- 
bor would remark, by the way, that you 
were ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish;” 
but your almond-eyed friend over here 
would say, ‘‘Grudging one momue, un- 
The value of 
of a 


mindful of a hundred.” 
one momme is about one-sixtieth 
dollar, let me remark; so that even a 
hundred would not be occasion of much 
care to a mercantile speculator. 

You, my good brother, who seldom 
see the 
and in whose walks through a ‘ wilder- 
ness world”’ each ‘‘ mole-hill” of diffi- 
bethink 


sun because of small clouds, 


“ 


culty becomes ‘‘a mountain,” 
you that your Asiatic brethren are laugh- 
ing in their sleeves, as they cry, ‘‘ Dust 
heaped up becomes a mountain.” 

But, if you eve resolved to sit down by 
the way-side, to bemoan your fate, re- 
flecting that ‘‘ misfortunes never come 


oD 
’ 


singly,” 
no doubt they will cease to smile, and 
will murmur, sympathizingly, ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
we know,— The dee stung a crying face.’’ 

They might, also, if so minded, give 


and crying, Hew me miserum! 
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you a little sage counsel for future use, 
to the effect that you would better not go 
and ‘ duy trouble at the market,’’—oniy 
an echo to the words of some motherly 
soul, at home, who bids you cease to 
‘‘ borrow trouble.’ The departed phi- 
losopher who was guilty of that forlorn 
couplet, ‘‘ Early to bed, early to rise, 
etc., has another saying somewhat wiser, 


“ee ” 


when we consider the fickleness of the 
“When the sun shines, take 
His thought 
Eastern 


weather, 
your great-coat with you.” 
finds a parallel in’ the 
‘‘ Before you have fallen down, carry a 
There are some pithy, common 


mind, 


cane.” 
sayings, for which I do not remember an 
equivalent in our own tongue. Such, 
for instance, as, ‘‘ The falcon hides her 
claws,”’ the purport of which is, that the 
shrewd falcon, concealing her powers, is 
like unto a wise man, yea, even unto a 
doctor of divinity, who modestly veils 
his ‘‘ much learning ’”’ from sight. 

You, my sisters, who delight (as what 
mortal does not?) in the precious ‘last 
word,” receive to your edification this 
hint from Oriental “With a 
crying child, and one’s lord, it is no use 
One perilous piece of 


wisdom : 
to contend.” 
home philosophy, ‘‘ When you are in 
Rome,”’ etc., finds its complement here, 
in the saying, ‘‘ When you go toa place, 
obey its customs.”” As regards this prov- 
erb, a test time is approaching. 

The Old Year’s sands are dropping 
swiftly, swéft/y, and the blithe New Year 
looks over his shoulder, anxious to give 
his poor shaky arm such a jostle as 
shall send the hour-glass and its contents 
spinning anywhere and 
Now, the all-important question is: Shall 


every-where. 


we conform to the usages of this sunrise 
land, or meekly tread in the steps of our 
forefathers, in celebrating the advent of 
1876? 

Soon the Japanese house-holder will 
don his holiday robes, and, with goodly 
supply of beans, proceed to sow these 
through the length and breadth of his 


domicile. This ceremony lightens the 
tedium of New-Year’s eve, and has a 


blessed object in view, which is nothing 








we 


Sh Ld 
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more or less than the expulsion of all 
evil spirits that may be lurking in odd 
corners. Evil spirits ave such a faculty 
for hiding in out-of-the-way nooks, you 
know. Friends, shall we, therefore, scat- 
ter abroad our beans? It seems like 
reckless extravagance. 

In lieu of roast turkey and mince-pies, 
our neighbors will delight themselves 
with zoni and mochi. Shall we, too, 
take to ourselves chopsticks, and feast 
upon these dainties? An enlightened 





public, in forming its decision, must be 
made aware that zoni is a mystic com- 
pound of fish and vegetables, while mo- 
chi is a glutinous kind of rice-cake. He 
who can not partake of these New- Year's 
delicacies must be poor, indeed. We 
await the decision of Christian jurymen, 
for whom all manner of holiday rarities 
are every year in waiting. When we 
are in ¢hzs “country,”’ must we there- 
fore ‘‘obey”’ its customs? 
FLorA Best HARRIS. 





MYTHOLOGY OF THE 


E Kew mythology of the Maori, or na- 
tives of New Zealand, is embodied 
in a number of legends, all of them in- 
teresting, and many of them noted for 
their beauty and deep meaning. The 
significance of myths is often hidden 
from sight under a mass of rubbish that 
has accumulated since man’s conception 
of his origin and the life around him 
were first clothed in language, and it re- 
quires the insight and the erudition of a 
Max Miiller to penetrate the débris, and 
gain their real significance. But in the 
mythology of the New Zealanders the 
charm of a fairy tale is united with a 
clear and expressive meaning. Accord- 
ing to their traditions, men had but one 
pair of primitive ancestors; they sprang 
from the vast heaven that exists above 
us, and from the earth which lies be- 
neath us. Rangi and Papa (heaven and 
earth) were the sources from which all 
things originated. Darkness rested upon 
all things in the beginning, for Rangi and 
Papa still clave together, and the chil- 
dren they had begotten were hidden be- 
tween them. Thévast space of time that 
darkness prevailed was divided into cy- 
cles, each of which was called a Po. At 
last the beings who had been begotten 
by Heaven and Earth, worn out by the 
continued darkness, consulted among 
themselves, saying: ‘‘ Let us now deter- 
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mine what we should do with Rangi and 
Papa; whether it would be better to slay 
them or to rend them apart.’’ Then 
spoke Tu-matauenga (fierce man), the 
fiercest of the children of Heaven and 
Earth, ‘It is well, let us slay them.” 
Then spake Tane-mahuta, the father of 
forests and ali things that inhabit them, 
or that are constructed from trees: ‘‘ Nay, 
not so. It is better to rend them apart, 
and to let the heaven stand far above us, 
and the earth lie under our feet. Let the 
sky become as a stranger to us, but the 
earth remain close to us as our nursing 
mother.’’ The brothers all consented to 
this proposal, with the exception of Taw- 
hiri-ma-tea, the father of winds and 
storms; and he, fearing that his kingdom 
was about to be overthrown, grieved 
greatly at the thought of his parents be- 
ing torn apart. Five of the brothers will- 
ingly consented to the separation of their 
parents, but one of them would not agree 
to it. At length their plans are agreed 
upon, and Rongo-ma-tane, the god and 
father of cultivated food of man, rises up 
that he may rend apart the heaven and 
the earth; he struggles, but he rends 
them not apart. Next, Tangaroa, the 
god and father of fish and reptiles, rises 
up that he may rendapart the heaven and 
the earth; he'struggles, but he rends 
them not apart. Next, Haumia-tikitiki, 
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the god and father of the food of man 
that grows without cultivation, makes the 
attempt, but he is unsuccessful, as also 
is Tu-matauenga, the god and father of 
fierce human beings. Then, at last, 
slowly uprises Tane-mahuta, the god and 
father of forests and of birds and of in- 
sects, and he struggles with his parents ; 
in vain he strives to rend them apart 
with his hands and arms. Lo, he pauses; 
his head is now planted firmly on his 
mother, the earth; his feet he raises up 
and rests against his father, the sky ; he 
strains his back and limbs with mighty ef- 
fort. Now are rent apart Rangi and 
Papa, and with cries and groans of woe 
they shriek aloud: ‘‘ Wherefore slay you 
thus your parents? Why commit you 
so dreadful a crime as to rend us apart?” 
But Tane-mahuta pauses not, he regards 
not their shrieks and cries; far, far be- 
neath him he presses down the earth ; far, 
far above him he thrusts up the sky. Then 
there arose in the breast of Tawhiri-ma- 
tea, the god and father of winds and 
storms, a fierce desire to wage war with 
his brothers because they had rent apart 
their common parents. He had refused 
to consent, from the first; it was his 
brothers alone that wished for the sepa- 
ration. The god of hurricanes and storms 
dreads also that the world should be- 
come too fair and beautiful; so he rises, 
follows his father to the realms above, 
and hurries to the sheltered hollows in 
the boundless skies. There he hides and 
clings, and, nestling in this place of rest, 
he consults long with his parent; and as 
the vast Heaven listens to the suggestions 
of Tawhiri-ma-tea, thoughts and plans 
are formed in his breasts, and Tawhiri 
also understands what he should do, 
Then by himself and the vast Heaven 
are begotten his numerous brood, and 
they rapidly increase and grow. Tawhiri 
dispatches one of these to the westward, 
and one to the southward, and one to 
the eastward, and one to the northward, 
and he gives names to his progeny, the 
mighty winds. He next sends forth fierce 
squalls, whirlwinds, dense clouds, massy 
clouds, dark clouds, gloomy thick clouds, 





clouds which precede hurrtcanes, clouds 
reflecting glowing red light, clouds wildly 
drifting from all quarters and wildly 

¢, clouds of thunder-storms, and 
clouds hurriedly flying. In the midst of 
these, Tawhiri himself sweeps wildly on, 
Alas! alas! then rages the fierce hurri- 
cane, and when Tane-mahuta and his gi- 
gantic forests stand unconscious and un- 
suspecting, the blast of Tawhiri’s breath 
smites them, the gigantic trees are snapped 
off right in the middle and dashed to the 
earth, with boughs and branches torn 
and scattered. From the forests and 
their inhabitants, Tawhiri next sweeps 
down upon the seas, and lashes the ocean 
in his wrath. Tangaroa, the god of 
ocean and all that dwell therein, flies af- 
frighted through his seas; but, before he 
fled, his children consulted together how 
they might secure their safety,—for Tan- 
garoa had begotten two children, Ika- 
tere, the father of fish, and Tu-te-wehwehi, 
the father of reptiles. Tu-te-wehwehi and 
his party cried aioud, “‘ Let us fly inland,” 
but Ika-tere and his party cried, ‘‘ Let us 
fly to the sea.”” So they escaped in two 
parties; the reptiles hid themselves 
ashore, the fish rushed to the sea. Ika- 
tere warned the land party, saying, ‘‘ The 
fate of you and your race will be, that, 
when they catch you, before you are 
cooked, they will singe off your scales 
over a lighted wisp of dry ferns.” But 
Tu-te-wehwehi replied, ‘‘ The future fate 
of your race will be, that, when they serve 
out little baskets of cooked vegetable 
food to each person, you will be laid on 
top to give relish to it.” Tangaroa, en- 
raged at some of his children deserting 
him, and being sheltered by the god of 
the forests on dry land, has ever since 
waged war against his brother Tane-ma 
huta, who, in return, has waged war 
against him. Tane supplied the offspring 
of his brother with canoes and fish-hooks 
made from his trees, and with nets made 
from his fibrous plants, that they may 
destroy the offspring of Tangaroa; while 
he, in return, destroys the offspring of 
Tane, overwhelming canoes, swallowing 
up the lands, trees, and houses that are 


bursting 
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swept off by the floods, and ever wastes 
away, with his lapping waves, the shores 
that confine him, that the giants of the 
forests may be washed down and swept 
into his mighty ocean, that he may swal- 
low up the insects, young birds, and ani- 
mals that inhabit them. 

Tawhiri-ma-tea, the god of winds and 
storms, next rushed on to attack his 
brothers, Rongo-ma-tane and Haumia- 
tikitiki, the gods and progenitors of cul- 
tivated and uncultivated food; but Papa, 
to save these for her other children, caught 
them up and hid them in a place of safety, 
and so well were they concealed by their 
mother, Earth, that Tawhiri sought for 
them in vain. Tawhiri, having thus van- 
quished all his other brothers, next rushed 
against Tu-matauenga; he exerted all 
his force against him, but he could neither 
shake nor prevail against him. The god 
of forests had been broken and torn, the 
god of fishes had fled to the sea, and the 
gods of food had been hidden; but man 
still stood crect and unshaken. 

Tu-matauenga, or Fierce-man, having 
thus successfully resisted the god of 
storms, now thought how he could turn 
upon his brothers and slay them because 
they had not assisted him, or fought 
bravely when Tawhiri-ma-tea had _at- 
tacked them to avenge the separation of 
their parents. By way of injuring Tane, 
the god of forests, he resolved to kill his 
numerous progeny, who were rapidly in- 
creasing and might prove hostile to him. 
So he collected leaves of the whanake- 
tree, and twisted them into nooses and 
hung them up in the forest, and snared 
the children of Tane,—the birds and 
animals. 

Then he determined to take revenge 
on his brother Tangaroa; so he sought 
for his offspring, and found them leaping 
or swimming in the water. Then he cut 
many leaves froin the flax plant, and 
netted nets with the flax, and dragged 
them and hauled the children of Tanga- 
roa ashore. After that he determined 
also to be revenged upon his brothers 
Rongo - ma-tane and Haumia -tikitiki. 


He soon found them by their peculiar 





leaves, and he scraped into shape a 
wooden hoe, and plaited a basket, and 
dug in the earth and pulled up all kinds 
of plants with edible roots; and the plants 
that were dug up withered in the sun. 

Thus Fierce-man devoured his brothers 
and consumed them. Four of his broth- 
ers were entirely deposed by him, and 
became his food; but the &fth—Tawhiri, 
the god of storms—he could not van- 
quish, or make common by eating him 
for food; so this elder brother ever at- 
tacks him in storms and hurricanes, en- 
deavoring to destroy him alike by sea 
and land, 

Now, the meaning of the names of the 
children of Heaven and Earth are as fol- 
lows: Tangaroa signifies fish of every 
kind; Rongo-ma-tane signifies the sweet 
potato, and all other vegetables cultivated 
for food; Haumia-tikitiki signifies fern- 
root, and all kinds of food which grow 
wild; Tane-mahuta signifies forests, the 
birds and insects which inhabit them, and 
all things fashioned from wood; Tawhiri- 
ma-tea signifies winds and storms; and 
Tu-matauenga signifies man. The New 
Zealanders had prayers and incantations 
to each of these gods; and to Rangi, or 
the vast heaven, for fair weather, and to 
Papa, or earth, that she might produce 
all things abundantly. 

The bursting forth of the wrathful fury 
of Tawhiri-ma-tea against his brothers 


was the cause of the disappearance of a! 


great part of dry land,—during that time 
a great part of mother earth was sub- 
merged. The names of these beings of 
ancient days, who submerged so large a 
portion of the earth, were Terrible-rain, 
Long-continued-rain, Fierce-hail-storms; 
and their progeny were Mist, Heavy-dew, 
and Light-dew. These together covered 
the earth, so that only a small portion of 
dry land projected above the sea. From 
that time, clear light increased upon the 
earth, and the beings which were hidden 
between Rangi and Papa, before they 
were separated, now multiplied upon the 
earth. Up to this time the vast heaven 
has ever remained separated from his 
spouse, the earth. Yet their mutual love 
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still continues,—the soft, warm sighs of 
her loving bosom still ever rise up to him, 
ascending from the woody mountains 
and valleys, and men call them mists; 
and the vast heaven, as he mourns 


through the long nights his separation 
from his beloved, drops frequent tears 
upon her bosom, and men, seeing these, 
call them dew-drops. 

L. M. CoFFIN. 





SCENES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE HAPPIEST MAN. 


T is a great thing to be really happy 
in this world of sorrow and sin, and 
yet, doubtless, there are many who are 
happy, very happy perhaps. But to be 
one of the happiest, if not the happiest, 
man in all Scotland is an experience 
one well might covet. But who is he, 
and where does he live, and what is his 
name? Some one may suppose it is the 
duke or the earl or the lord, possessed 
of vast estates and marvelous incomes, 
whose home is a palace, and whose serv- 
ants are numbered by scores, and whose 
well-satisfied soul scarcely desires even 
the heaven of the saints. Such people 
may possibly be happy, and quite as 
likely they are not, and never will be. 
Walking out one day with a friend, to 
view the palace and the park of the Duke 
of Hamilton, our way led us across a 
high stone bridge. On the opposite side 
of the bridge from that on which we were 
walking, we noticed a poorly clad blind 
man, with his dog at his feet. The man 
was leaning against the battlement of the 
bridge, and had a few little articles for 
sale. We remarked the cheerful ex- 
pression of his face as he stood there, 
holding out his scanty stock of goods to 
attract the attention of those who were 
passing. On returning shortly after by 
the same way, we took occasion to pass 
the bridge on the same side where he was 
standing. His faithful dog was still by 
his side, a beautiful spaniel, black as 
night, which looked up to us with an in- 
telligent, half-anxious glance, as we spoke 
to his master, and introduced a conver- 





sation by asking him what sort of a dog 
he had. When asked how long he had 
owned him, he replied: ‘‘ For six years, 
ever since I have been blind;”’ and then 
ensued the following conversation: 

“‘ How did you lose your sight?” 

“By a premature explosion of powder 
in blasting, and it was the saddest day of 
all my life.” 

“‘Can you see at all?” 

‘*No, not the least.”’ 

“But can you see heaven?” There was 
an expression of surprise flashed over his 
face, as though the question were unusual 
for that place, and then he turned his 
countenance upward, as though he were 
looking away to the far-off land, while a 
smile of surpassing sweetness lighted up 
his features, and, trembling with joyful 
emotion, he reached out his hand to 
grasp the hand of the stranger who had 
asked the question, as he replied: 

“‘O, yes, my brother, I can see heaven 
all the time.” 

It was an unnecessary question, but we 
asked him: 

‘*Are you happy?” and he replied: 

“Yes, I am very, very happy, for Christ 
is all and in all to me.” 

And so we left him, never to see him 
till we meet him, as we hope we may, at 
the gathering of the saints of God in the 
land where there are no sorrows. 


BANNOCKBURN. 


Bannockburn is a name which kindles 
the enthusiasm of every genuine Scotch- 
man; and living men speak of this bat- 





es 


it- 
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tle and its results with as much interest 
as though they had been participants in 
its bloody strife, and yet it was fought 
more than five hundred years ago. It is 
a pleasant walk that leads from Stirling 
to Bannockburn, all the pleasanter, per- 
haps, because it is not long, for it is less 
than three miles from Stirling Castle. It 
is well worth one’s while to visit a few of 
the celebrated battle-fields of this con- 
tentious world, and stand upon the same 
soil, and beneath the same sun, as the 
men of other days, who for some great 
cause were ready to pour out their blood 
like water, and to give life itself for 
the triumph of the principles they had 
adopted. The Scotchmen of those old 
times wished to be free, and independent 
of English domination, and Bruce proved 
himself a man in whom they could trust; 
and so they ventured to try their strength 
with their haughty and imperious foes. 
Stirling Casile was held by the English 
and besieged by the Scotch, and Edward 
II, with a hundred thousand of the best 
and bravest of his English subjects, 
marched to the relief of the besieged gar- 
rison. But to succeed in this he must de- 
feat Bruce, with his thirty thousand men, 
who were between him and the castle. 
We take our stand on the very spot 
where Bruce planted his standard on 
the day of battle. It is the summit of a 
smooth, gently rising hill. There was 
ample time, and Bruce had carefully se- 
lected his ground, and waited the attack 
of the English. From this point we 
command a full view of all the country 
round about, and the castle is the most 
prominent object of all. The Scotch 
line of battle runs along the hill to the 
left, then away to the right, across an 
intervening valley, and holds another 
smaller hill as its extreme right position. 
The right wing of Bruce's army is com- 
manded by his+brother Edward; the 
center is led by Rudolph, Earl of Mur- 
ray; the left is under the command of 
Walter, the High Steward of Scotland; 
Bruce himself is in the rear of the center 
with a small reserve. The English are 
commanded by Edward, the king, and 





under him were the bravest and best of 
the aristocracy of his realm. On they 


come with waving banners and glittering | 


helmets, and burnished shields and wav- 
ing lances. And now the battle com- 
mences, not with the sound of shot and 
the roar of cannon, but rather with the 
shout of brave men, and the inrushing of 
many steeds, and the clashing of arms 
and the clangor of, armor, and all the 
wild tumult of the fierce charge which 
expects the personal encounter of man 
with man, and the death grapple of foe 
with foe. But the valiant English, in 
their headlong rush, meet with unex- 
pected difficulties. A deep, treacherous, 
and almost impassable bog confronts 
them, and even the narrow strip of solid 
ground that leads to the position held by 
the Scotch is filled with pits, carefully 
concealed, into which men and horses 
are promiscuously tumbled. Their order 
was broken; the vast mass of men was 
thrown into inextricable confusion, and 
then came the onset of the thirty thou- 
sand Scots, every man of them striking 
for home and native land; and the re- 
sult was that the English were totally and 
ignominiously defeated; and when the 
sun went dow.. on that beautiful June 
evening, thirty thousand dead and dying 
Englishmen were stretched upon the bat- 
tle-field of Bannockburn. Each Scotch- 
man had killed his man, and Scotland 


had achieved her independence, and | 


made a new Thermopyle. It does not 
seem, as we listen to the singing of the 
birds in the hedge-rows, and the cry of 
the lambs in the green fields close at 
hand, that these pleasant hill-sides were 
once strewn with thirty thousand of Eng- 
land’s dead, brave men, who followed 
their imbecile leader because they be- 
lieved in the delusion that their kings are 
God-appointed to rule over their fellow- 
men whether they have wisdom or not. 
And alas, alas! how long it takes men 
to learn a better lesson; and how long 
the day delays when the natiens shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks! 
W. F. MALLALIEv. 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


id is not our business just now to fer- 
ret out the plagiarist, and hold him up 
to public view, but it is our plan to show 
what most of the grand and noble ideas 
found in our widely expanded literature 
can be traced back through all the ages 
of culture to the first heaven-inspired 
record of human thought. 

Indeed, how can there be any thing 
new when the human passions, love, 
jealousy, envy, anger, pride, avarice, gen- 
erosity, and revenge, have remained the 
same since the time of Adam ? 

The first poets, who sang the rhymes 
of the universe, were moved by the same 
impulses as those who blend for us to- 
day the harmony of the ages. Five 
hundred years ago, Chaucer said: 

“Out of the olde fields, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this new corn fro year to year; 


And out of the olde books, in good faithe, 


Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 


Some critics contend that a writer 
must not speak of things of which other 
writers have spoken; but that can not 
be until old things are done away and 
there is a new heaven and a new earth. 

To be sure, men are born with facul- 
ties ; but they owe their development toa 
thousand influences of the great world, 
from which they appropriate to them- 
selves what they can, and what is suita- 
ble to them. We are all collective be- 
ings ; it matters not how we are situated, 
we must learn from those who have 
gone before us, and from those who are 
with us. 

It would be an endless task, however, 
for literary geniuses to tell whence they 
receive their inspiration. They devour 
books with a Roman zeal, and cling to 
every good thought they pick up in their 
readings with an unfading memory. 
Goethe says: ‘‘We might as well ques- 
tion the strong man about the oxen, 
sheep, and swine which he has eaten, and 
which have given him strength, as to try 
to trace out the sources whence a cele- 





brated man obtained his cultivation.” 
Emerson says: ‘‘ Every book is a quota- 
tion ; and every house is a quotation out 
of all forests and mines and stone quar- 
ries ; and every man is a quotation from 
all his ancestors.”” Literature is full of 
stock ideas and illustrations, which act 
upon the productive mind like leaven, 
only the whole lump does not always 
come out leaven. What was once his- 
tory or poetry becomes romance, old 
legends and romances are revived in 
modern plays. Hesiod’s ‘‘Theogony ” 
suggested Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;"’ Job 
inspired the prologue of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
while Goethe’s ‘‘ Mignon ”’ is woven into 
a romance by Walter Scott. Byron's 
‘* Deformed Transformed,” is a continu- 
ation of Goethe’s ‘‘Mephistopheles,”’ while 
‘‘Mephistopheles”’ sings a song from 
Shakespeare. 

Cicero said, ‘‘ Formam quidem ipsam, 
Marce fili, et tamquam faciem honesti 
vides; quz si cerneretur, mirabiles 
amores, ut ait Plato, excitaret sapientiz.” 
‘“You may perceive, my son Marcus, the 
very form, and as it were, the features of 
moral uprightness, which, if it could be 
seen, would, as Plato hath it, excite a 
wonderful love of wisdom.”’ Pollok ex- 
pands thus : 


“1 saw a form of excellence, a form 
Of beauty without spot, that naught could see 
And not admire—admire and not adore. 
And from its own essential beams it gave 
Light to itself, that made gloom more dark; 
And every eye in that infernal pit 
Beheld it still; and from its face—how fair! 
O, how exceeding fair !—forever sought, 
But ever vainly sought, to turn away. 
That image, as I guess, was virtue; for 
Naughtelse hath God given countenance so fair.” 


This beautiful thought has been used 
by many other writers, sometimes ap- 
plied to virtue, sometimes to truth, some- 
times to culture, discipline, liberty, etc. 
Whether the conception originated with 
Plato, or was borrowed from some older 
auther, we know not, but, whatever its 
origin, what is it but a faint reflection of 
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the glorious incarnation of the Son of 
God, who came to bring life and immor- 
tality to light, and to draw all men to 
himself ! 

The only originality we can claim is 
original sin. But there is one spark di- 
vine planted in every depraved human 
breast, which seizes hold of knowledge 
and wisdom, as they amble upon the 
boundary of forgetfulness, and draws 
them forth from the brink into this sia- 
benighted world again. 

This world is too old, too many sages 
have lived and left records of their 
lives, for us to discover or express much 
that is new. Five hundred years before 
Christ, Pythagoras possessed the true 
idea of the solar system, which was re- 
vived by Copernicus, and established by 
Newton. He formed the musical scale 
and chord, and constructed stringed in- 
struments. He also advanced the theory 
of the harmony of the spheres. Goethe 
says that even his theory of colors is not 
entirely new, for Plato and Leonardo da 
Vinci expressed the same thing in a de- 
tached form. 

The field of invention was traveled be- 
fore the nineteenth century. M. Four- 
nier has shown that the magnetic tele- 
graph was invented more than two cent- 
uries ago. Photography has been traced 
back of the present century, and is found 
to have been even more perfect than 
ours,—a photography reproducing color 
as well as form. Malleable glass, that 
ingenuity is now fishing up, was made 
by the ancients. 

Prof. G. P. Marsh says: ‘ The press, 
which has done so much to reveal man 
to man, and to promote the reciprocal 
action of each upon his fellow, has es- 
tablished new sympathies between even 
the mysterious abysses of our wonderful 
and fearful being, and thus contributed 
to bring about a‘oneness of character, 
which unmistakably manifests itself in 
oneness of thought and oneness of 
speech.” 


** Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more,” 


said Young; while John Brown said, 





“Tis a mighty big thing for a man to 
do the des¢ he can.”’ 

“‘ Men are but children of a larger growth,” 
said Dryden ; and Wordsworth said, 


“The child is father of the man.” 
“Variety alone gives joy; 
The sweetest meats the soonest cloy,” 
said Prior. 
“Variety ’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor,” 
said Cowper. 
* Allis not gold that doth golden seem,” 
said Spenser. 
** All is not gold that glisters,” 
said Shakespeare. History but repeats 
itself. 

The life and spirit of the Grecian re- 
publics influenced Rome; their combined 
influence had an important bearing upon 
the modern republics of Italy, Germany, 
and America. Every Fourth of July ora- 
tor, and member of Congress, has to 
speak of Marathon, Thermopyle, and 
Platea; of the banishment of the Tar- 
quins, the plebeian and patrician con- 
tests, and the struggle against a finally 
triumphant Czesarism ; of Tell and Gess- 
ler; of Bannockburn; and the resistance 
of the Netherlands to the despotism of 
Philip ; of Leonidas and Epaminondas ; 
of Brutus and Horatius ; of Arnold Win- 
kelried ; of Wallace and Bruce; and of 
William the Silent ; of Demosthenes and 
Pericles ; of Cicero and Cato. 

Herodotus, the father of history, read 
his immortal work before the assembled 
people of Greece, at the national Olym- 
pic celebration. This grand scene in- 
spired the then youthful Thucydides to 
become an historian. 

These examples have induced many 
men to write excellent histories ; Xeno- 
phon, Livy, Czesar, Tacitus, Hume, Gib- 
bon, Macaulay, Prescott, Bancroft, and 
Motley ; but no one has surpassed the 
wonderful production of Thucydides, 

It has been said, ‘‘ We are the heirs of 
the ages.” But the wealth of wisdom 
and experience, the treasures of art, sci- 
ence, and literature, that have been ac- 
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cumulated for six thousand years, im- 
pose upon us no peculiar responsibilities 
and conditions of action. 

The career of the son of a millionaire 
can not be, ought not to be, the same as 
that of him who must win a fortune be- 
fore he can use it. 

Why is it that some men continue to 
grow as long as they live, their minds 
expanding continually, until, at an ad- 
vanced age, they produce, as the ripened 
fruit of years of reading and reflection, 
those classic works that are destined to 
live? What is the secret of the genesis 
of the ‘“‘AEneid,” “‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘* No- 
vum Organum,” “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire?” 

To a talent for composition possessed 
by their authors in common with multi- 
tudes of others who sleep ‘‘ to fortune 
and & fame unknown,” was added a 
willingness to work, and a receptivity of 
mind that enabled them to appropriate 
and use ideas gleaned from all accessible 
sources. 

Nearly all children are capable of re- 
ceiving new thoughts from others. Those 
who possess any considerable share of 
natural talent ply their elders with a 
multitude of eager questionings before 
reaching that point. where learning to 
read opens to them the gate to all human 
knowledge and thought. But, on coming 
to maturity, the corroding cares of life, 
indolence, or even a pride and self-reli- 
ance, growing out of a complacent com- 
parison of their own powers and acquire- 
ments with those of their less fortunate 
fellows, cause them to cease acquiring 
from others ; they cease to grow, and no 
rich results fulfill the brilliant promises 
of their youth, 





He who would enter the kingdom of lit- 
erature must, like him who enters the king- 
dom of heaven, become as a little child, 
He must be willing to receive constantly, 
if he would constantly give forth. No 
man is so ignorant but that some valua- 
ble thought may be gained from him. 

A wide-spreading, vigorous tree stands 
in a fertile field. For ages that rich soil 
has been in preparation. The primitive 
rock has been broken, crushed, ground 
up by glacier, river, and wave ; an older, 
and perhaps less perfect vegetation has 
used the materials for its purposes and 
passed away, leaving an enriched soil, 
ready for a new and better growth than 
was before possible. But if that tree is 
to continue to grow, sending its branches 
out wider and wider,:and up higher and 
higher, and yielding a still more abun- 
dant fruitage, all the cells of all its root- 
lets must continue to imbibe the choicest 
material within their reach, and all its 
leaves must open their stomata to receive 
the nutrient carbonic dioxide from all 
the breezes that stir its foliage. 

He who would do valuable literary 
work at the present day must have a rare 
genius, indeed, but it must be a genius 
for hard work. With untiring industry, 
he must read, ponder, and assimilate. 
He must gather the best results of all 
the best writers, and combine them into 
new and beautiful forms, appropriate to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which he is placed. 

* Great thoughts from their silent tombs, 

Burn, and rekindle the dead blooms 
Of wint’ry worlds; in them we live; 
All else is cold or fugitive ; 

By them we light the inmost shrine, 
And wait the coming year divine.” 


M. J. WHIPPLE. 
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THE PARENTS OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


PART I. 


HE tourist in Switzerland, passing, 

on Lake Leman, from Lausanne to 
Geneva, sees on the north-western shore 
a small village, all the habitations of 
which seem clinging to a central, stately 
structure. The hamlet is Coppet, the 
parent edifice is the Chateau de Necker, 
the home of the parents of Madame 
de Staél, and for many years her own 
refuge from the persecutions of Napo- 
leon. As the steamer approaches the 
pier, all eyes, of educated foreigners at 
least, are averted from the sublimer 
scenery of the opposite shore to gaze 
upon the memorable sight. Guide-books 
are eagerly consulted, and it is seldom 
that groups of travelers do not leave the 
boat to pay their homage at the shrine 
of the genius of the noted minister of 
Louis XVI, and of the greatest woman 
in literary history. 

Colonnades of ancient oaks, horse- 
chestnuts, and sycamores, extend from 
the landing up to the castle. The latter 
is sufficiently spacious, but presents an 
aspect more of comfort and good taste 
than of magnificence. Its court-yard, 
formed on three sides by the building, 
on the fourth by a lofty grilled fence 
with ample gates, is adorned with flower- 
beds, and flowering vines climb its an- 
gles to the roof. From its open or north- 
ern side extends far away a simple pic- 
ture of landscape beauty, designed more 
by nature than art, a combined ‘ English 
garden” and park, with sward, clumps 
of flowering shrubs, and grand old trees; 
a crystal brook (flowing down from the 
Jura) on one side; a fish-pond in the 
center; and graveled walks, with stone 
seats, winding under the foliage. 

The interior of the mansion still re- 
tains intact not a few mementos of its 
celebrated master and his more cele- 
brated daughter, objects of eager inter- 
est to innumerable pilgrims,—the studio, 
with its library-cases, writing-desk, and 
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pictures; the bedroom of the authoress 
with its ancient furniture and tapestried 
hangings; a saloon with works of art. 
Scattered through these apartments are 
busts and portraits of Necker and his 
wife; of Madame de Staél; of Rocco, her 
youthful lover and second husband; of 
Augustus Schlegel, and other literary 
friends. 

West of the chateau lies the family 
cemetery, entirely shut in from the sight 
of the visitor by high walls and a dense 
copse of trees and entangled shrubs and 
vines. In its centerstands a small chapel, 
beneath which sleep Necker, Madame 
Necker, and their daughter, with her 
children and grandchildren,—four gener- 
ations of the family of Necker. It is a 
somber enclosure, but the nightingales 
love to sing in its deep shades ; and the 
vine-clad Juras on the one side, the 
gleaming lake and the snow-crowned 
Alps on the other, frame about it a pic- 
ture of exceeding beauty, befitting the 
memory of such tenants. 

Madame de Staél was, unquestionably, 
one of the principal figures in the history 
of French literature and society, if not, 
indeed, of French politics, during the 
era of the first Revolution and the first 
Napoleon. Coppet, like Voltaire’s neigh- 
boring Ferney in the preceding period, 
was a sort of European court, a gather- 
ing place of literary and political nota- 
bilities ; and the great tyrant of the day 
was as jealous of the pen of its chatelaine 
as of the scepter of any royal court. She 
combined the heart of a woman with the 
intellect of a man. Her ‘“Corinne"’ is 
the ideal of womanhood endued with 
genius; while her ‘‘ Allemagne”’ is, says 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘ the most elab- 
orate and masculine production of the 
faculties of woman.’’ Mackintosh gave 
her precedence of all other women who 
have won a name in authorship. Her 
name, if not her genius, is familiar to us 
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all; but not so her parents, though her 
father was, perhaps, the most prominent, 
if not the most able, statesman of Europe, 
the idol of France in the decade preced- 
ing the Revolution; and her mother was 
probably the best educated woman of 
her times, and a leader of the highest 
society of Paris. Both were recognized 
as examples of Christian character, in an 
age when Christianity seemed to be ex- 
piring. We propose, in this paper, to 
make our readers better acquainted with 
them, allowing their better known daugh- 
ter to stand somewhat aside in her well- 
recognized fame. 

Her father, James Necker, was born 
in G neva, in 1732, and was educated 
according to the strict régime established 
there by Calvin. His own father was a 
native of Pomerania, but early became a 
citizen of Geneva, and distinguished him- 
self as professor of law in the city acad- 
emy, or university, and as author of sev- 
eral elaborate publications. Another son, 
Louis Necker, became professor of math- 
ematics in the same institution, was later 
a banker at Paris and Marseilles, but 
finally returned to his native city, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to phys- 
ical and mathematical studies; he also 
attained some rank as an author. A son 
of this brother (James Necker) was some 
time professor of botany in the academy, 
and a city magistrate, but is better known 
as the husband of the accomplished 
daughter of the naturalist De Saussure, 
Madame Necker de Saussure, the author- 
ess of an able work on education, which 
was crowned by the French Academy, 
and one of the dearest friends and best 
biographers of her cousin, Madame de 
Staél. 

Charles Frederick Necker founded, 
then, the Genevan family, with good 
Teutonic blood,* and the best education 
of the times, invigorated rather than 
marred by the Lacedemonian rigor of 
the contemporary Genevan life,—a rigor 
which survived, with but slight relaxation, 





*The family genealogy has been traced further 
back, to an Anglo-Irish origin; its blood was, in 
this case, Anglo-Saxon, the best Teutonic element. 





the first, if not the second, quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The Neckers were 
nearly all eminent for their intellectual 
culture, their moral character, and their 
success in life. But James, the father of 
Madame de Staél, gave historical distinc- 
tion to the family,—a distinction immeas- 
urably enhanced by the genius of his 
only child. Though his domestic and 
academic training had predisposed him 
to literary and philosophic studies, includ- 
ing theology,—the dominant intellectual 
tendency of his native city,—his parents 
early destined him to mercantile life, and 
sent him, when about fifteen years old, 
to Paris, where he passed his novitiate 
in the banking-house of Vernet, his uncle. 
It is said that ‘‘the clerk soon became 
master,”’ by his brilliant superiority in all 
the problems of the business. Entering, 
as partner, the banking-house of Thelu- 
son, he quickly secured it extraordinary 
prosperity and reputation. He devoted 
twenty years to the making of his for- 
tune, and then consecrated his attention 
to more general and public interests, A 
syndic of the old East India Company, 
whose mostly aristocratic members had 
but small capacities, and less disposition, 
to manage its affairs, he had so conducted 
them as to attain an almost unrivaled 
fame for financial skill, and an immense 
increase of his own wealth. The repub- 
lic of Geneva was proud of the ability 
and integrity of her son, and appointed 
him her resident minister at the court of 
Versailles, where his talents were highly 
appreciated, especially by the Duc de 
Choiseul. 

He not only Secame one of the ablest 
financiers of the age, but had cultivated 
literature. The collected works of his 
pen fill fifteen volumes, and are charac- 
terized by profound reflection and vig- 
orous though somewhat peculiar style. 
His first publications were ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
relating to the affairs of the Indian Com- 
pany. His ‘Eloge de Colbert’’ com- 
manded much attention, and was crowned 
by the French Academy. His treatise 
“Sur la Legislation et le Commerce des 
Grains’’ produced a sensation remarkable 
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for so dry a subject, and led to his eleva- 
tion to the royal cabinet. His ‘‘Compte 
Rendu au Roi” threw all France into 
agitation, and effectively helped to bring 
on the Revolution. Eighty thousand 
copies were quickly scattered, six thou- 
sand on the day of its publication. His 
‘Importance des Opinions Religieuses,” 
is an able though cautious rebuke of the 
antichristian tendencies of his age; and 
though somewhat vague in its theology, 
it is an admirable defense of the highest 
ethics of Christianity. Buffon sent from 
his death-bed his emphatic thanks to the 
author. It was the last book read by the 
great naturalist, and his letter was the 
last that he wrote, or rather dictated. 

“The book of Necker,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, ‘‘had the honor to draw from this 
great mind the last words in which he 
recognized the Supreme Being and im- 
mortality.” The fragments of his man- 
uscripts, published by his daughter, show 
much insight and subtlety in his judgment 
of character, and prove, says his ablest 
critic, Sainte-Beuve, that ‘‘ Necker, as 
moralist, is a writer very acute, very pi- 
quant, and too much forgotten.” He 
had evidently been a student, though he 
was no imitator, of Rochefoucauld ‘and 
Vauvenarques. His little essay on ‘‘ Le 
Bonheur des Sots” is not unworthy of 
La Bruyére; it amused his generation, 
and showed that, beneath his habitual 
gravity, there was a living source of hu- 
mor. His ‘‘Cours de Morale Religieuse,” 
is another proof of his profound interest 
in religion, at a time when it seemed to 
be losing entirely its hold on the mind of 
Europe. Necker's religious writings pre- 
ceded those of the author of the ‘‘ Génie 
du Christianisme,” and he ranks by the 
side of Chauteaubriand in the reaction in 
favor of Christianity, which followed the 
disastrous skepticism of the Revolution. 
Sainte-Beuve admits that his religious 
works are characterized by a perfect sin- 
cerity, an unction, a sensibility profound 
and persuasive, which pervades his style, 
and often replaces metaphysics by touch- 
ing moral sentiments. 

When Necker’s superior qualities, es- 





pecially his financial ability and integrity, 
led to his call to the cabinet of Louis 
XVI, it was hoped that he might rescue 
the sinking state from the overwhelming 
financial difficulties, which at last wrecked 
it in the Revolution, and from which no 
power on earth could rescue it. His pol- 
icy of retrenchment and rigid integrity, 
as well as his Protestantism, arrayed 
against him hosts of courtly and official 
enemies. He was repeatedly displaced 
and recalled, amidst the enthusiastic 
sympathies of the people, who, on his 
dismission, closed the theaters, and bore 
his bust, draped in black, through the 
streets; and on his return drew his car- 
riage in triumph,.and made all Paris 
jubilant, 

In person, Necker was as remarkable 
as in character. ‘‘His features,’ says 
his wife, in a literary portrait of him, 
“resemble those of no one else; the form 
of his face is extraordinary.” A high 
forehead; a chin of unusual length, vivid 
brown eyes, full of tenderness, sometimes 
of melancholy, and arched by elevated 
brows, gave him an expression ‘quite 
original.”” His statue, at Coppet, by 
Canova, expresses both grace and grand- 
eur of both soul and body. 

Such was the father of Madame de 
Staél. His style of both thought and 
language, relieved of peculiar defects, 
and endued with richer vigor and ele- 
gance, reappears in her own writings. 
Her intellectual legitimacy is indisputa- 
ble. Her mother was hardly less re- 
markable than her father, for qualities 
rare in those days among her sex. Su- 
sanna Curchod was the daughter of a 
humble but learned Swiss pastor of 
Grassy, a hamlet of the Jura mountains, 
looking down upon Lake Leman. Hardly 
could a retreat be found better fitted by 
its rural tranquillity, its beautiful scenery, 
or its unsophisticated society, for the 
training of a precocious child, and here 
her father conferred upon her as com- 
plete an education as fell to the lot of any 
woman in Europe. She was taught thor- 
oughly the classic and the modern lan- 
guages, and became a proficient in all 
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the departments of learning usually pur- 
sued by men destined to the career of 
science or literature. Gibbon, the histo- 
rian, who resided at Lausanne, not many 
miles from Grassy, tells us that the re- 
ports of her accomplishments and beauty 
were such as befitted only a “ prodigy.”’ 

With the characteristic good sense and 
economical forethought of the Swiss, her 
father knew that she could possess no 
better provision for life than a well fur- 
nished and well disciplined mind. Gib- 
bon assures us that she was polished in 
manners as well as mind, and that “her 
wit and beauty were the theme of uni- 
versal applause.”” She was not without 
worthy suitors; but her father chose, 
meanwhile, to qualify her for the office 
of teacher, or governess, assured that, if 
she should never need to have recourse 
to it for a livelihood, her thorough prep- 
aration for it would not the less fit her 
for her own household, however opulent 
it might be. In preparing her to be a 
teacher, he fitted her to preside in the 
highest circles of Parisian life, to com- 
mand the admiring homage of the Paris- 
ian ‘‘ philosophers,” to stand superior in 
intellect, as in character, to the courtly 
women of Versailles, and, above all, to 
give to France, in the person of her own 
well-trained child, the most accomplished 
female intellect of the age. 

Gibbon’s admiration of her was not 
exaggerated, as her later history proves. 
The story of his love and its disappoint- 
ment is well known, but is worth repeat- 
ing, as not only characteristic of himself, 
but as well characterizing Mademoiselle 
Curchod. It is a curiosity, both of style 
and sentiment. The Latinized dignity 
of his language contrasts oddly enough 
with the subject. No other writer ever 
wrote in this wise of love. ‘‘I hesitate,” 
he says, ‘from the apprehension of ridi- 
cule, when I approach the delicate sub- 
ject of my early love. By this word I 
do not mean the polite attention, the gal- 
lantry, without hope or design, which has 
originated in the spirit of chivalry, and 
is interwoven with the texture of French 
manners, I understand, by this passion, 





the union of desire, friendship, and ten- 
derness, which is inflamed by a single 
female, which prefers her to the rest of 
her sex, and which seeks her possession 
as the supreme or the sole happiness of 
our being. I need not blush at recollect- 
ing the object of my choice, and, though 
my love was disappointed of success, I 
am rather proud that I was once capable 
of feeling such a pure and exalted senti- 
ment. The personal attractions of Mad- 
emoiselle Curchod were embellished by 
the virtues and talents of the mind. Her 
fortunes were humble, but her family was 
respectable. Her mother, a native of 
France, had preferred her religion to her 
country. The profession of her father 
did not extinguish the moderation and 
philosophy of his temper, and he lived 
content witha small salary and laborious 
duty, in the obscure lot of minister of 
Grassy, in the mountains that separate 
the Pays de Vaud from the county of 
Burgundy. In the solitude of a seques- 
tered village, he bestowed a liberal and 
even learned education on his only daugh- 
ter. She surpassed his hopes by her pro- 
ficiency in the sciences and the lan- 
guages’, and in her short visits to some 
of her relations at Lausanne, the wit, the 
beauty, and the erudition of Mademoi- 
selle Curchod were the theme of univer- 
sal applause. The report of such a 
prodigy awakened my curiosity; I saw 
and I loved. I found her learned with- 
out pedantry, lively in conversation, 
pure in sentiment, and elegant in man- 
ners; and the first sudden emotion was 
fortified by the habits and knowledge of 
a more familiar acquaintance. She per- 
mitted me to make her two or three visits 
at her father’s house. I passed some 
happy days there, in the mountains of 
Burgundy, and her parents honorably 
encouraged the connection. In a calm 
retirement, the gay vanity of youth no 
longer fluttered in her bosom, she listened 
to the voice of truth and passion, and I 
might presume to hope that I had made 
some impression on a virtuous heart. At 
Grassy and Lausanne I indulged my 
dream of felicity; but, on my return to 
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England, I soon discovered that my father 
would not hear of this strange alliance, 
and that, without his consent, I was my- 
self destitute and helpless. After a pain- 
ful struggle, I yielded to my fate. I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyedas ason. My 
wound was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life. 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful re- 
port of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided 
in friendship and esteem. The minister 
of Grassy soon afterwards died; his stipend 
died with him; his daughter retired to 
Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, 
she earned a hard subsistence for herself 
and her mother; but, in her lowest dis- 
tress, she maintained a spotless reputa- 
tion and a dignified behavior. A rich 
banker of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had 
the good fortune and the good sense to 
discover and possess this inestimable 
treasure; and, in the capital of-taste and 
luxury, she resisted the temptations of 
wealth, as she had sustained the hard- 
ships of indigence. The genius of her 
husband has exalted him to the most 
conspicuous station in Europe. In every 
change of prosperity and disgrace, he 
has reclined on the bosom of a faithful 
friend; and Mademoiselle Curchod is 
now the wife of Necker, the minister, and 
perhaps the legislator, of the French mon- 
archy.”’ Gibbon never married; it is 
doubtful that he was ever again in love; 
but he maintained throughout his life a 
friendship, full of delicacy and esteem, 
for Madame Necker and her husband; 
he frequented their home in Paris, and 
corresponded with them. He was es- 
pecially proud of Madame Necker’s ap- 
preciation of his great work. 

Madame Necker de Saussure describes 
her as endowed with firmness of charac- 
ter, strength of intellect, and a great ca- 
pacity for labor; 4s not only educated 
to an extraordinary degree in both litera- 
ture and science, but as especially having 
that “spirit of method”’ which ‘serves 
for the acquisition of all things.”” With 
masculine and brilliant faculties, and 
personal charms, she combined the high- 





est moral qualities. Her religious prin- 
ciples were never shaken by the skep- 
ticism and licensed immorality which 
prevailed around her in Parisian life. 
The lessons of the humble mountain 
parsonage of Grassy remained ever vivid 
in her soul, sanctifying her life, and con- 
soling her death. Her “ Reflexions sur 
le Divorce”’ is an example of luminous 
reasoning and el€gant style. It is a-plea 
for the sacredness of marriage, against 
the loose opinions regarding it which 
characterized the era of the Revolution. 
Its last chapter, on the mutual succors 
and consolations of the aged, in married 
life, is pathetically eloquent; she wrote 
from her own experience, and, as she 
says, to lead others to desire and to attain 
a happiness which she herself enjoyed. 
Her ‘ Mélanges,”’ published after her 
death, are replete with practical good 
sense, with acute and epigrammatic ob- 
servations on almost every subject that 
she touches, and with a moral force 
strangely in contrast with the tendencies 
of opinion about her. Necker said of 
her, that, to render her perfectly amiable, 
she only needed some fault to pardon 
in herself.' Her greatest fault was her 
moral vigor; the forbearance which she 
needed not herself, she was slow to ac- 
cord to feebler characters. ‘She could 
captivate,’’ says Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure, ‘‘ when she wished; she freely gave 
praise where it was merited; her blue 
eyes were soft and caressing; and there 
was in her physiognomy an expression 
of extreme purity, of candor, which made, 
with her large and rather regular features, 
a contrast quite fascinating.” 

Such was the woman whom Necker 
chose for his wife while flushed with his 
rising fortunes and fame, and when she 
was struggling alone in the world with 
poverty and labor. After the death of 
her mother, she continued some time to 
teach, in Geneva, when a young widow 
of beauty, wealth, and society, Madame 
de Vermenou, took her to Paris, to in- 
struct her son in Latin. Necker had been 
paying his addresses to this lady, and had 
solicited her hand in marriage, but she 
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declined his overture, hoping for one 
more eligible, or, at least, more aristo- 
cratic ; during her absence, his fortunes 
and reputation had so much advanced 
that she now returned to accept him; but, 
struck by the superior qualities of Made- 
moiselle Curchod, he transferred his at- 
tentions and affections to the orphan 
teacher. 

“He chose her,” says one of her late 
biographers, ‘‘ only for her virtues and 
her charms. He discovered in her an 
enthusiasm for fame which gave, per- 
haps, the first impulse to the still higher 
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career in which he was afterward distin- 
guished." They were married in 1764; 
he was aged thirty-two years, she twenty- 
five. So says one authority, ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ but another, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Salons de Paris, par la Du- 
chesse D’Abrantes,” says Madame de 
promoted their marriage. 
This writer adds, that ‘‘ Madame Necker 
was from this moment always a guard- 
ian angel”’ to Necker. The son of Mad- 
ame de Staél, in a biographical sketch of 
Necker, confirms our statement of the 
case. ABEL STEVENS. 





ART IN WASHINGTON. 


INCE I visited the Corcoran Art Gal- 

lery in the Spring, quite a number 
of paintings have been hung upon the 
walls,—some purchased, and others ac- 
cepted for exhibition. The large paint- 
ing, by S. F. B. Morse, of a ‘‘ Session of 
Congress in the Old Hall of Representa- 
tives,’’ is hung in the south-east room. 
This a large and very fine picture, and 
of great interest since the changes in the 
capital. Many of the figures are portraits 
of the greatest men of the time, which 
makes the historic value of the painting 
great, while, when it is remembered that 
the picture was painted when Morse was 
only a poor, struggling artist, the interest 
still deepens. Morse was contemporary 
with Sully, and was, for years, very poor, 
earning his living by teaching ; yet when 
he died the father of the electric tele- 
graph, the entire world joined to do him 
honor. 

Thomas Moran has a large painting in 
this gallery of one of the grand scenes 
in the far West, for depicting which he is 
now famous. It is a mountain gorge, 
with its variegated cliffs upon either side, 
thousands of feet in height, while be- 
tween, comes dashing down the rushing, 
seething torrent, seen far away in the 
fine perspective view. 





Mr. Kauffman’s ‘‘ Columbus before the 
Council at Salamanca”’ is also in this 
eastern gallery, having been hung in the 
Winter or Spring; and I am glad to see, 
besides, one of the allegorical paintings, 
for which he seems to have a peculiar 
talent. It is ‘‘Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water,” and is a most beautiful concep- 
tion. The fall is given as seen from its 
foot by moonlight; and standing in the 
spray is the fair ‘‘Spirit of the Water,”— 
a beautiful Indian girl, with a form of 
exquisite loveliness. She seems, in the 
shadowy light, to be herself a portion of 
the cascade, the spray and falling water 
clothing her as with a garment. Upon 
her forehead gleams a star, and her face 
is lifted toward the tender moon, as if in 
mute adoration. To the right of the fall 
and from the foreground rises a grand 
old pine-tree, looking black against the 
water and the sky, while at its feet the 
glow-worm flashes out his tiny light. 
This is a most poetic picture. 

Among other American paintings re- 
ceived since the formal opening of this 
gallery are several of extraordinary 
beauty, among which may be named 
Boughton’s ‘‘Heir Presumptive,’’ a Co- 
lonial scene; Hart’s ‘‘Coming to the 
Ford;”’ Durand’s ‘‘ Edge of the Forest;”’ 
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and a landscape by Bierstadt. These 
are all exceedingly beautiful and truly 
American; and, consulting my own taste, 
I altogether prefer American landscapes, 
and always confess to a feeling of wonder 
when I hear it said by foreigners that the 
Americans have as yet no distinct school 
of art. It is true that we have no school 
of saints and Madonnas, or of mytho- 
logical art; but Sully has given us faces 
as lovely as the Madonnas of old, while 
our landscapes are unrivaled, and purely 
American. 

For specimens of humorous character, 
we have Leslie’s ‘‘Lost, Found; the 
“Politician of Podunk,’’ by Liverseege; 
“The Raffle’ and the ‘Tough Yarn,” 
by Mount (the original of the latter being 
in the Corcoran Gallery), and many 
others of later date. 

The portrait bust of-Pulaski, the Polish 
patriot, by Dmockowski, of which so 
much has been said and written of late, 
stands, temporarily, in the Bronze room 
of this Gallery. It is of heroic size, and 
of most exquisite workmanship. It is 
also declared, by the surviving friends of 
the celebrated hero, to be a most admira- 
ble likeness, and the only one in marble 
extant. The uniform is highly orna- 
mented with small, round buttons, stand- 
ing closely together, and with loops of 
cord, all most beautifully and delicately 
wrought. It was contracted for by Con- 
gress, and executed by Dmockowski, in 
1857, but the contract has since been re- 
pudiated by the same power, on account 
of the heavy burdens of State. It was 
recommended, however, that one thou- 
sand dollars be paid the representatives 
of the sculptor, for the disappointment of 
their hopes, and the labor bestowed upon 
the work. When we consider that the 
block of marble cost five hundred dollars, 
and that the artist wrought more than a 
year upon his work, we will naturally 
come to the conclusion that ‘republics 
are not overwhelmingly grateful.’’ But 
even this was a mirage to the expectant 
heir of the statue. No appropriation be- 
ing ever made wherewith to pay the 
stipulated sum, he is still unrecompensed 





by a single dollar for the labor and talent 
of his relative. The bust, as fine a piece 
of work as any in the Capitol, stood in 
the depths of the crypt for years, but it 
has recently been taken. out, cleaned, 
and set up where it will at last meet the 
appreciative eye of thousands. Dr. Kal- 
lusowski, the executor of the estate, gave 
bonds in one thousand dollars upon as- 
suming the responsibility of the same, 
and has, after awaiting for years the 
action of Congress, or the patriotic re- 
sponse of the country, at last offered the 
bust for sale by auction for one thousand 
dollars, but could not sell it. This old 
man, who has waited sixteen years for 
some acknowledgment of the services of 
his ancestor, is, with his children, the 
only legal representative of Pulaski in 
this country, and while the heirs of other 
foreign patriots of the Revolution have 
received large grants of land and other 
favors from the Government, these have 
received nothing. 

Speaking of busts, that by the sculptor 
Jones of Chief-justice Chase, now in the 
Capitol, was visited by Mrs. Senator 
Sprague, on her recent visit to Washing- 
ton, who pronounced herself entirely 
satisfied with it in every respect. Mr. 
Jones will keep a studio open here the 
ensuing Winter. . 

Among other new gems of art received 
at the Corcoran Gallery during the Sum- 
mer is a magnificent case of fac-simile 
silver and gold vessels and shields of 
medizval origin, the originals of which 
are nearly all in the South Kensington 
Museum, London, a few being from other 
public and private collections, The list 
is long, composing eighty-one pieces. I 
will only mention a few of the most su- 
perb samples. These imitations are per- 
fect, some of the gilding being very 
heavy, and all dents and imperfections 
in the original being copied. A grand 
cup and cover, three feet four and a half 
inches in height, of copper-gilt, the orig- 
inal being of silver-gilt in Gratz, Styria; 
German, sixteenth century. A salver, 
illustrating the siege of Tunis by Charles 
V, 1535; original in the Louvre, Paris. 
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The spiked shield of Francis II, silvered- 
oxydized, sixteenth century; original in 
Museum of Artillery, Paris. Shrine or 
cover of St. Patrick’s bell, Irish; eleventh 
century. This is in copper-gilt, and set 
with jewels,—carbuncles, emeralds, and 
topaz. The iron bell inclosed in the 
original is said to be of the fourth cent- 
ury. Next follow many celebrated tank- 
ards and cups of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, all of the most 
beautiful designs and workmanship. A 
small shield by Benvenuto Cellini is ex- 
quisite, and looking over the collection 
we find other works by the same cele- 
brated artist. A tazza with classical fig- 
ures, the original, in the Louvre, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, as are also two other 
cups by Cellini. An inkstand, or per- 
fume-burner, with statuette of Hannibal, 
is very fine; fifteenth century. An in- 
cense-holder, the original of rock-crystal, 
mounted in silver-gilt, is Spanish, about 
1440 or 1550. It is inscribed with, Oratio 
mea dirigatur sicut incensum, Atankard 
and cover of the seventeenth century is 
German; original in carved ivory and 
silver, by Bernard Strauss. On the top 
is a man slaying a centaur, and below is 
a Bacchanalian group. <A Russian gob- 
let of the seventeenth century displays 
medallions of the seasons of beautiful 
‘design. A pax, for communicating the 
kiss of peace, is Spanish, 1540. It rep- 
resents the Virgin giving a vestment to 
St. Ildefonso. A helmet of Francis II, 
silvered-oxydized, bears date 1545; orig- 
inal in Museum of Artillery, Paris. Two 
Italian head-pieces of the sixteenth cent- 
ury are also from the above museum. 
In the first, marine genii are holding a 
warrior’s head, the body being formed 
by the crest. The second represents 
David and Goliah. A bas-relief after 
Donatello represents the entombment of 


Christ; Italian, fifteenth century; the 
original in Vienna. There are bowls 


with covers from the Arab, with Dam- 
ascene figures; an Arab salver with 
Morisco chasings; and various other sal- 
vers, tazzas, and cups of Arabian, Italian, 
Spanish, and Venetian origin; and a 





Milton shield of modern date (1867), by 
M. Morel Ladenil, bronzed and silvered- 
oxydized, and which represents beauti- 
fully a number of scenes from “ Paradise 
Lost."” In the center Raphael recounts 
to Adam and Eve the defeat of the rebel 
angels, as seen on the sides. Below is 
Michael subduing Satan, Sin, and Death, 
One exquisite plate I have passed by 
which is exceedingly beautiful. The bor- 
der is of silver, the central scene, repre- 
senting Adam and Eve in Eden, being 
of gold, the latter in high relief. 

I have described but a few of these 
gems, and in a brief manner; but it may 
give some idea of the great richness of 
the collection. One is reminded of the 
days of Haroun-Al-Raschid and the won- 
derful lamp of Aladdin; and, sweeping 
with a thought to the continent we live 
on, we think of the old Incas and of 
Montezuma, who ate from vessels of pure 
gold, furnished newly every day. 

Dr. Horatio Stone, the celebrated 
sculptor, died a few months ago in Car- 
rara, Italy, where he had just completed 
the statue of Colonel and Senator Baker, 
the small model of which, in the Con- 
gressional Library, has won so much 
praise. It was a fitting work with which 
to crown his life. It will soon be placed 
in Statue Hall in the Capitol. Some of 
the finest works in the Capitol are by this 
sculptor; his Alexander Hamilton and 
John Hancock being pronounced by 
many the very best works in the build- 
ing. Among his other works are busts 
of Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood; of Senator Benton, 
Colonel M’Comb, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Fred. P. Stanton, Professor Morse, Chief- 
justice Taney, General Houston, of 
Texas, and other portrait busts and me- 
dallions. His ideal works comprise 
“Corinne at Rome,” “ Beatrice unveil- 
ing to Dante,”’ “ Faith,” in the cathedral 
at Williamsburg; a monumental group 
in marble, in memory of the wife of Ex- 
Senator Foster, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
consisting of six figures; and the two 
magnificent vases with allegorical figures, 
“Ecce Homo,” and the “Progress of 
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Science in America.”’ Dr. Stone was 
entirely devoted to his art, and wrote fine 
essays upon his favorite theme. But he 
was exceedingly. modest, and diffident 
almost to awkwardness, when called 
upon to speak in public. The last year 
of his life, before going to Italy, was 
passed in California. Previous to that, 
he had spent several Winters in Wash- 
ington, mingling in the art and literary 





circles at the capital, Mr. Thomas B. 
Bryan, who possesses one of the most 
valuable galleries of paintings in Wash- 
ington, owns his original marble bust of 
‘“‘Moses,”’ and the large vase of ‘‘Ecce 
Homo.” But the cunning hand and the 
brain filled with genius are silent and 
cold in death, and America has lost an- 
other great sculptor. 
Mary E, NEALY. 





AN ENSIGN OF ROYALTY. 


S every thing connected with the 

Centennial Exhibition, to be held 
in Philadelphia, July, 1876, is becoming 
of more and more interest as the time 
approaches for the great event, I am 
tempted to give some account of one of 
the valuable articles which, it is said, is 
to be sent there. 

It has been stated by the press that 
“King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, is to send his feather cloak to the 
Centennial.’ It is further stated: 

‘“‘ This article represents more labor than 
any other thing likely to be on exhibition 
there. Its manufacture was commenced 
over a hundred years ago, under the au- 
spices of some of the ancestors of Kam- 
ehameha, the first king of the island; 
and upward of fifty years were required 
for its completion. 

‘*It is made of the feathers of a pecul- 
iar species of bird, each bird furnishing 
only two feathers, one from under each 
wing. In size, the cloak is a little over a 
square yard. It used to be worn by the 
king on state occasions, but of late years 
it serves merely to adorn the reception- 
room of the palace.” 

The above item, going the rounds of 
the press, rather surprised me, for I had 
but recently heard it stated by a friend 
direct from the Sandwich Islands, who 
had spent some time there, and had in 
possession, as a mark of favor, two of 
these rare feathers, that the cloak com- 





posed of them, and which had taken so 
many years to fabricate, was buried with 
the last king. 

Supposing it, like the crown jewels and 
other insignia of royalty, to be the only 
one in existence, I could not reconcile 
the conflicting accounts in reference to 
said cloak, and at once wrote for exact 
information in regard to it. The reply 
given was so interesting that I venture to 
publish it. My friend writes: 

‘In Jarves’s ‘History of the Sandwich 
Islands,’ I find an account of the cloak, 
which I think is quite reliable. ‘The 
feather war cloak of Kamehameha I (the 
first and greatest of the Hawaiian kings), 
occupied nine generations of kings in its 
fabrication. The length is four feet, with 
a spread at the bottom of nearly twelve 
feet. The groundwork is a fine netting. 
To this the feathers, which are exceed- 
ingly small and delicate, being less than 
one inch in length, are attached. The 
feathers overlap so as to form a smooth 
surface, while around the border they 
are reversed. 

‘««The birds, from which these feathers 
are obtained, are found in the mountain- 
ous parts of the islands, and are caught 
by means of an adhesive substance 
smeared upon long poles. Alighting 
upon these, the hunter easily secures 
them, and plucks from under the wings 
the two precious golden feathers that are 
so much coveted. 
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*** If the labor expended upon this cloak 
could be estimated, its nominal worth 
would be found equal to that of the most 
costly gems in the regalia of Europe. 
Those of other chiefs, being alternate 
with red and yellow rhomboidal figures 
or lines, relieved with sections of dark 
purple, or glossy black feathers, were less 
costly and beautiful. 

***A smaller kind, manufactured of the 
same material, was worn by those whose 
rank did not entitle them to a larger gar- 
ment.’ 

“‘ Now, how is the account I have given 
of the far-famed cloak of feathers being 
‘buried with the last king,’ to be recon- 
ciled with the report that King Kalakaua 
is to send his cloak to the Centennial? 
By the quotation from Jarves, you see 
several mantles were made. There were 
two only, however, made entirely of yel- 
low feathers. One of these belonged to 
Lunalilo, was his personal property. He 
was descended from the highest of the 
royal line of Hawaiian chiefs, and was 
the last of the Kamehameha dynasty. 
When his body was raised from the 
feather cloak, on which it had rested in 
state, his father (Lunalilo took his rank 
from his mother) ordered that the body 
should be wrapped in the precious robe 
before being deposited in the coffin, say- 
ing: ‘ He is the last of our family; it be- 
longs to him.’ The natives turned pale 
at the command, for it was burying a 
treasure that could not be replaced; for 
it is said a million of birds were caught 
to furnish the material of which it was 
made. One reason, I presume why the 
father objected to the cloak’s going into 
the hands of others was, that Lunalilo 
was not treated well when a prince, before 
his accession to the throne. One or two 
of the kings gave him no office, and 
treated him with little respect, though 
really he was of much better blood than 
they. 

“At present, the mantle—the second 
and smaller one belonging to the crown— 





is used only for ceremony, being laid on 
the chair of the king when he appears in 
Parliament, and upon the coffin of a 
royal person. To my eye it appears like 
a rich yellow plush. These feathers are 
also made into wreaths, which are worn 
around the neck, or on the head. I can 
not say whether the birds are still caught 
for their feathers or not. Doubtless, they 
are not, for I presume the art of weaving 
them into netting may, with other things, 
be among the lost arts. Then, too, I can 
not see what object they would now have 
in undertaking work af this kind. They 
are, it is true, the insignia of Hawaiian 
royalty, but the cloak is not worn as in 
older times.”’ 

From this account of one who was 
present at the burial of Lunalilo, it is 
evident that the cloak King Kalakaua 
proposed, when in this country, to send 
to the Centennial, is the sma//er one be- 
longing to the crown, and not the one, 
as stated in the press item as having 
taken so long to make. This, too, cor- 
responds with the size given, as a little 
over a square yard. A photograph, prob- 
ably taken from a protrait of Kameham- 
eha I, now lies before me. In this the 
king wears the long cloak, his insignia 
of royalty. It is loosely fastened at the 
throat, and falls over the shoulders like 
a circular cape. Down each side in 
front, and probably all around, as a bor- 
der, the feathers are represented reversed, 
herring-bone fashion. This agrees with 
Jarves’s description of “ four feet in length, 
with a spread at the bottom of nearly 
twelve feet,”’ etc. 

King Kamehameha I, father of his 
country, was born 1763, died May, 1819. 
He was succeeded by two sons, as King 
Kamehameha II and III; then by two 
grandsons, as Kamehameha IV and V. 
Then came Lunalilo, who died February 
5, 1874, after a reign of but one year; 
and with him disappeared the most pre- 
cious and costly cloak, 

JosIE KEEN. 
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THE reign of abject Catholicism on the 
Continent of Europe is receiving a severe 
blow in countries where it has until lately 
found its strongest and most bigoted support. 
The busy and thriving little land of Belgium 
is a queer compound of ignorance and intelli- 
gence, and presents the strangest political 
and religious contrasts. ~The priests of Bel- 
gium have the strongest hold on a portion 
of the population, and can mold and fashion 
them as does the potter the clay; while an- 
other and very large portion has broken 
away from their control, and utterly abhors 
and despises them. Asa proof of the former 
assertion, we would remind our readers that 
it was in Belgium that the girl Louise La- 
teau lived for years without food, and on 
whose hands and feet the blood-marks of 
the cross would appear every Friday about 
the time of day that our Savior was crucified ! 
And in support of our latter position, we 
quote the fact, that when the ignorant peas- 
antry would march into the city shrines, 
headed by bands of chanting priests, on 
some special pilgrimage, the populace of 
these centers would sometimes attack and 
even stone them. These excesses were, of 
course, soon quelled by the authorities, and 
both sides have been brought to their senses 
by the suppression of these processions on 
the one hand, and the assemblages of the 
ruder portions of the populace on the other. 

But the work of investigation into the real 
effects of Catholicism on the welfare of a 
country is going on still in higher and more 
influential quarters. A well-known Belgian 
professor, in one of the schools, has just 
published a tract which is a curiosity and a 
surprise in that ultra-Catholic land. It lays 
down, as a proposition, that the liberty and 
prosperity of states are much more favored 
by Protestantism than by Catholicism. The 
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latter undermines the prosperity of all lands 
in which it attains to power, and suppresses 
free speech to that extent that even the Pro- 
fessor Laveleye dares not say all that he 
thinks regarding the deliverance of Catholic 
nations from this bondage. But he appeals 
eloquently and decidedly for a return to the 
original and genuine Gospel; and declares 
that all liberals in politics, and indifferent 
persons in regard to the matter of religion,— 
in short, all who would protest against this 
tyranny,—should become Protestants. And 
what is peculiar about the matter, this cham- 
pion is no Protestant himself,—he is simply 
an abjurer of Catholicism from what he prac- 
tically knows and sees of it. But he seems 
to know that the purest Protestantism ap- 
proaches more nearly to the freest investiga- 
tion, and is the most ready to relegate men 
to the control of their own consciences. 
For Protestantism has no auricular confes- 
sion; and it does not consider celibacy and 
idleness more sacred than marriage and 
work. If two millions of Catholics in the 
rural districts of Belgium would leave their 
Church, he argues that all the large cities 
would in a short time desert the cause of 
Rome. The larger cities of Belgium are 
all rich, and in them the splendor of the 
churches is displayed with the greatest pomp. 
Bvt what, for instance, would Brussels be- 
cone for the idle and pampered priests, if all 
the liberal families in it were to resolve to 
return to the pure evangelical religion and 
the Protestant Church? But it is not possi- 
ble for all persons to pass suddenly from a 
clerical abyss to the mountain of pure re- 
ligious light, on which the dogmas disap- 
pear;—the car of progress makes its way, 
not by rapid leaps but by slow steps. If 
intelligent teachers, like Laveleye, could 
make the people comprehend that to become 
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Protestant does not mean to abjure religious 
faith, but simply the most absurd of relig- 
ious absurdities, then might some progress 
be hoped for. He thinks it were better to 
become Protestants outright than to enter 
the ranks of the so-called ‘‘Old” or re- 
formed Catholics. Because Protestantism is 
nothing new; it is not an experiment; it 
counts its adherents by millions; it en- 
joys respect, and is a power on which one 
can lean with a certainty of support. He 
closes his tract by saying to his people: 
‘¢ Consider my proposition, and you will find 
that they were no blockheads who became 
Protestants before you.”” And we say that 
thousands of his people will soon do this, or 
become freethinkers. 





Tue guild of musical composers and per- 
formers in the Old World, and especially in 
Germany, are making public appeals to the 
intelligent and artistic ladies of the land to 
assist them in cultivating a purer and nobler 
taste in the matter of musical composition 
and performances. They assert that they 
could doe much more for pure art if the moth- 
ers of the country would assist them in keep- 
ing their daughters free from a spirit of fri- 
volity in music, which is quite as demoralizing 
to the mind as frivolity in literature. The 
function of true art is to find a friendly re- 
ception in the breast, and awaken an echo 
for the nobler elements of man’s nature, 
but by no means to degrade the soul and 
fire the passions. And herein lies the power 
of woman in popular music; she can, if she 
will, frown down dilettanteism and sickly sen- 
timentalism. Without the steady custom of 
their tireless throats and fingers,—as the ap- 
peal runs,—musical novelties would find a 
poor market, and soon disappear from the 
counters of the dealers. And not only 
this, the concerts and the drawing-rooms of 
the country would present a very different 
programme for their visitors, if women 
would only will it. Women form the major- 
ity of the hearers on these occasions, if not 
a majority of the performers; and it thus 
depends on them to give the tone to musical 
productions, and to lead them into the path 
of moral elevators, rather than that of so- 
cial depressors, or simply cultivators of the 
frivolous or the amorous, The noble mas- 
ters, like Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 





Schumann, etc., are being neglected in order 
to make room for a class of innovators 
whose forte is simply the violence of passion, 
And in this connection the petitioners also 
call the attention of ladies to the growing 
rudeness of the concert-room at public and 
even private entertainments. There is a 
great deal of objectionable clapping and 
hissing in the concert-hall. Genuine and 
well-deserved applause is appropriate and 
fitting; but it very frequently degenerates 
into a noisy demonstration, which is at least 
rude, if not actually ill-mannered. Hired 
clappers, on special occasions, with the di- 
rect intent to make capital for favorites, 
have made their way far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the theater, and a great many inno- 
cent people allow themselves to be led on 
by these to a false appreciation of certain 
performers. Many-of these persons make it 
a study to obtain places near ladies of social 
position, and, by special attention, lure them 
into indiscretions in this line that they would 
not commit if left to their own instincts, 
And another custom that the best artists of 
Europe ask the ladies of the elegant world 
to assist them in abolishing is the vile one 
of demanding a repetition of favorite pieces; 
they declare it to be unjust and unkind,— 
unjust, because asking more than they pay 
for; unkind, because it forces the artist to 
over-exertion. 





AND again: a great cry is being raised, by 
the philanthropists and scientists of Europe, 
against the barbarity of the fashion that is 
condemning some species of the feathered 
tribe to extinction to satisfy the demands of 
a vain and frivolous fashion. A famous 
naturalist by the name of Russ, who edits a 
periodical entitled the Feathered Tribe, is en- 
ergetically raising his voice against this out- 
rage on the birds to satisfy the eccentricity 
of a horde of thoughtless women. Think 
of the necessity of stepping into the arena 
to defend the innocent and beautiful birds 
against the women! He declares that this 
wholesale extinction of the birds, for the 
gratification of foolish vanity, is carried on 
in an extensive manner right in Berlin, where 
he himself has been witness of the revolting 
war of annihilation against these lovely chil- 
dren of the air, and it is an organized and 
profitable business. There are several large 
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firms in that city devoted exclusively to the 
barbarous trade. Go into such an establish- 
ment and see how, daily, several thousand 
of these little birds are brought in from all 
directions, dried, fastened on wires, with 
glass beads in place of their extracted and 
bright little eyes, in order in a few days to 
be displayed on the hat of a fine lady who 
would go into a nervous fit if the operation 
of killing and preparing the bird were per- 
formed, as it should be, before her eyes. 
See how the poor throttled favorites of na- 
ture lie by hundreds and hundreds, of the 
same species and size, on the long tables, in 
order by dozens to be given to the working 
girls, who are to draw apart their cramped 
claws, spread out their wings, and make 
them look natural, and give to the head a 
cunning inclination, by means of the bent 
wire inside of it. See and count the number 
of young girls that make their living at this 
revolting business! One will find that the 
English bird-dealers are innocent tyros be- 
side these enterprising manufacturers of 
Berlin. Go into the workshops, and you 
will find that many of the most delicate and 
exquisite kinds from Brazil have been so 
much in demand that they are said to be 
nearly exterminated, so that money can now 
hardly procure them. And when Brazil 
ceased to send forth its feathered gems, then 
the forests of Eurove were laid under con- 
tribution; so that ,the finch, the lark, the 
robin, the thrush, and whatever of beautiful 
now flies, sings, or twitters in the forest, 
must fall victims to this insane and cruel 
mania. And why must these ornaments of 
the forest fall, each one of which suffers a 
cruel death? Simply because of the fashion 
of our ladies,—a fashion as barbarous as any 
that could be conceived! Our women, who 
never become tired of imitating any puppet- 
show, so that it is only new, bear the guilt of 
this barbarity, and daily vaunt it in our 
eyes. Is this womanly? Does it comport 
with woman’s tender and compassionate na- 
ture? To the honor of women, let them 
crush out this barbarous fashion. 





THE festivities of Christmas are beginning 
to be as disastrous to the woods as are the 
above fashions to their feathered occupants. 
The demand for trees is so great that the 
poetical side of the matter is about to step 





into the background in presence of the co- 
lossal devastation going on annually in the 
woods in the neighborhood of large cities. 
A peculiar class of poachers has sprung into 
existence, that now enter the forest, not to 
destroy game, but to denude it of its ever- 
greens. For many miles around Berlin it is 
now necessary to set regular guards to pro- 
tect them against outrage; and, even with 
this great care, damage to the amount of 
many thousands of dollars was perpetrated 
previous to the last holidays. The pine, 
spruce, and fir woods present a sorry spec- 
tacle after Christmas, unless closely watched 
and protected. This year the devastation 
has been greater than ever, because of the 
heavy snow-fall in the country facilitating 
transportation, and the attraction of a higher 
price than ever in the market-places. For 
a few days before Christmas, all the stations 
near Berlin were overwhelmed by loads of 
trees brought for transportation to the city. 
And itis observed that this theft of Christ- 
mas-trees seems to be encouraged by many 
very respectable farmers near the forests, 
who hire their teams to the poachers to bring 
their booty to the rail. These the authori- 
ties know, and a very extensive series of ar- 
rests has placed many of the offenders in the 
hands of the criminal courts, much to their 
chagrin and disgust. But this seems not to 
be the only demoralization in the Christmas- 
tree business in Germany. For the last few 
years, extravagance and display have been 
so rife that a great many of the newly rich 
of the shoddy circles of the Father-land 
have thought it the thing to improve on the 
evergreen from nature, and have therefore 
brought into their magnificent salons arti- 
ficial trees of such value that none but the 
wealthiest or most reckless could think of 
having them. The imitation must, of course, 
be a perfect deception, which, of itself, 
would cause it to cost a prettysum. Then 
the wax tapers are no longer to be fastened 
on the tree by wires or needles, but the en- 
tire artificial] tree must consist of tubes, at 
the end of which gas-flames burst forth. 
One well-known banker disdained to adorn 
his tree with the usual festoons of cut and 
variegated paper, and gilded and silvered 
nuts and apples, but in their place he used 
garlands and festoons made of golden ducats, 
and dollars hung on silken and satin ribbons. 
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With him the gold and silver must be gen- | is having its legitimate effects; the entire 


uine,—they were his gods,—the tree was 
artificial. But it is doubtful whether the 
same gentleman will do this thing a second 


time. This foolish and bombastic display 


country is beginning to suffer from the effects 
of extravagance, and the result is every- 
where there, as in our own country, the fear 
of a ‘* great crash.” 





WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


WE have received from a correspondent 
the following note, dated at Hazlan, Iowa, 
February 26, 1876: 

‘¢Mr. Epitror,—In the ‘Editor’s Reposi- 
tory’ for March, in the paragraph ‘ Woman’s 
Record at Home,’ written doubtless by the 
‘editor Yankee of Yankees,’ the work of 
many noble women is mentioned; but 
those elect ladies are all domiciled in Ohio, 
or ‘deown east.’ Is our Yankee editor un- 
acquainted with the fact that we have in 
this central region of our goodly country a 
share of working women, such as Mrs. Mary 
C. Ninde and Mrs. Lucy Prescott, who are 
doing a grand work in the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, and also in spread- 
ing Scriptural holiness by public ministra- 
tions of which even Mrs. Van Cott would 
not be ashamed? If our Yankee editor is 
unacquainted with our Western women and 
their work, we trust the Agents will send 
him West to become acquainted with the 
doings of its elect ladies, so that he will not 
ignore them when next he writes of ‘Wom- 
an’s Work at Home.’ 

** Yours truly, C. A.” 

We shall certainly be obliged to our cor- 
respondents if they will send us such news 
as is suitable for the department, as it is 
impossible for us to be ubiquitous and so 
gather the items ourselves. 


— The Laramie (Wyoming) Sentinel says: 
‘We never had a term of court here held 
in a decent and comfortable place, with its 
proceedings marked throughout by decency 
and decortum, and divested of every thing 
pertaining to levity and blackguardism, till 
our ladies were summoned to attend and 
participate in it. We never had a grand 
jury here who boldly and unflinchingly 
took hold to investigate offenses against de- 





cency and morality, and hunt out and bring 
offenders to punishment, till we had a grand 
jury composed largely of ladies. We had 
had several terms of court, but had scarcely 
been able to convict or punish a single 
criminal for any crime, however heinous, 
through the medium of those courts, till we 
got juries composed largely of women. We 
did not have a single election here without 
drunkenness, rowdyism, quarreling, fighting 
and bicodshed, until our wives, mothers, 
sisters, and aaughters were permitted to ac- 
company us to the polls.” 


— Charlotte Saunders Cushman, the dis- 
tinguished actress and dramatist, died at 
Boston, Friday, February 18th, aged sixty. 
Miss Cushman was accomplished in music, 
art, literature, and the drama, and illustrated 
the possibility that a public life upon the 
stage is consistent with the purity, gen- 
tility, and nobility of her sex. She adorned 
every position with dignity, grace, and cul- 
ture, and, amidst the brilliant successes 
which her talents won, she was never led 
astray by the temptations and flattery which 
have allured so many from the paths of 
morality. Possessing great gifts of mind 
and person, she used them for the good of 
her race, through her influence in the pro- 
fession which she adorned; and her energy 
and enthusiasm, which won for her success 
and fortune, are well worthy of imitation 
by her sex, and of study by all.” 


— Susan B. Anthony is severe. She says, 
in a recent letter: ‘I could n’t go five 
miles out of town, when I was ii Missouri, 
without meeting a flock of grasshoppers 
that would make a better bench of judges 
than the present Supreme Court of the 
United States,” 
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— The latest discovery at Pompeii is that 
of the figure of a woman lighting a fire in 
the cook stove, while her husband is asleep 
in bed. 


—Julia K. Southerland has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Deeds by the Gov- 
ernor of California, the first instance of a 
woman having been appointed to that office. 


— The late Mrs. Cornelia Loring, of Bos- 
ton, left five thousand dollars to the New 
England hospital for women and children, 
and two thousand dollars to the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society. 


— Colfax has faith in a woman’s ability to 
keep a secret. He says: ‘**Out of 60,000 
women who have belonged to the Daughters 
of Rebekah, he had never known one to 
break faith; and he protested against the 
miserable, worn-out, stereotyped theory of 
the world, that a woman can not keep a 
secret.” 


—The Attorney-General of New Jersey 
has decided that women can not legally hold 
the office of jailer in that State. They can 
still enjoy, we presume, the compensating 
advantage of being jailed, in case they de- 
serve it, as well as have the supreme pleas- 
ure, if they have property, of paying taxes 
to help support the inmates of jails. 


— At the annual convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Nebraska, held 
lately at Omaha, an amendment to the can- 
ons of the Church was proposed, ‘‘admit- 
ting female members to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by male members.” After 
discussion its further consideration was post- 
poned for one year. 


—A Catholic priest in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, having refused to officiate at the 
funeral of a poor Irish woman, on the 
ground that the friends could not pay the 
assessment, the eldest daughter stood at the 
head of her mother’s coffin, read the Cath- 
olic service in a broken voice before the few 
sympathizing neighbors who had come in, 
and, at the conclusion, burst into tears. 


—Miss Sarah Isham, the only daughter 
of the late Ephraim Isham, who was for- 
merly one of Hartford’s leading merchants, 
died at Hartford, Connecticut, aged eighty- 
four. Miss Isham inherited from her father 





about $125,000, and, by careful investments 
and good management, she has amassed a 


fortune which is estimated at from $200,000 
to $300,000. 


—In Minnesota, at the late election, a 
large majority was given for a constitutional 
amendment, providing that any woman of 
twenty-one years of age and older may vote 
at any election for officers of schools, or on 
any measure relating to schools, or may be 
eligible to any office pertaining to the man- 
agement of schools. 


— Women in Illinois can become notaries. 
A recent act of the Legislature provides that 
any woman who is a citizen of the United 
States, over twenty-one years of age, and 


‘has resided within the State for a year, may 


be appointed a notary public upon petition 
of fifty legal voters of the town in which 
she resides. Before beginning her duties, 
the female notary has to give a bond in 
one thousand dollars for her correct per- 
formance. 


— Mr. J. Edgar Thomson, late President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
who died in May, 1874, left a portion of his 
estate, valued at over $1,000,000, for the 
education and maintenance of female or- 
phans of railway employés, whose fathers 
were killed while in the discharge of their 
duties. ‘There are claims against the estate 
which, if allowed, will prevent the carrying 
into effect the desire of the testator. 


— From the Churchman we learn that in the 
State of New York it is proposed to estab- 
lish an institution for the benefit of infirm 
and invalid teachers, under the name of the 
‘¢ Teachers’ Rest.” The locality is not men- 
tiored where the first essay is to be made, 
further than it is a beautiful region, where 
living is cheap, and that it will accommo- 
date twelve ladies. Itis designed, primarily, 
for teachers worn out by long labor in their 
profession; but is also intended to give a 
temporary shelter for those out of employ- 
ment, or needing relaxation. As women of 
culture and refinement will naturally shrink 
from applying for admission to a public 
charity, a rate of board will be charged to 
all, but this charge may be reduced or re- 
mitted, according to the circumsiances of 
the applicant. 
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It is proposed to hold a grand exhibition 
of the most famous pictures of Rubens, at 
Antwerp, next year, in the celebration of the 
centenary of this master. 


— Italy has sent about four hundred tons | 


of goods to be exhibited at Philadelphia. 
Among these are found many exquisite 
works of art which will constitute one of 
the chief centers of attraction. 


—The celebrated series of decorative 
paintings in the new Opera-house at Paris, 
by M. Baudry, are already badly damaged 
by the smoke and heat of the gas. The 
Minister of Fine Art proposes to appropriate 
$5,000 annually to the restoration and re- 
production of the paintings. 


—Some months since, we mentioned the 
fact that a most skillful deception had been 
practiced upon the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum. It now is discovered that the col- 
lection of Moabite antiquities, which were 
purchased some years ago, at a cost of some 
$24,000, and which were supposed to be 
over two thousand years old, are spurious. 


— The new Rathhaus of Munich is to 
add glory to that already gorgeous capital. 
How poor do we feel, artistically, when we 
contrast American cities of about equal pop- 
ulation, as Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburg, etc., 
with the Bavarian capital! Now it is an- 
nounced that Professor Von Piloty, Bavaria’s 
most noted painter, has been commissioned 
to paint a fresco for the grand hall of the 
Rathhaus, into which he intends to intro- 
duce, in one group, the portraits of three 
hundred of the most distinguished citizens 
of this artistic center. 


— Therwork of founding art associations 
in our Chief cities goes bravely on. The one 
at Detroit has held its first exhibition, which 
is said to have been a great success. Most 
of the Western cities have shown much spirit 
in art matters. Specially, Cincinnati, St. 


Louis, and San Francisco have done nobly 
in this matter, and the efforts are becoming 
more and more evident in the public build- 
ings, and adorninents of the public parks 
and grounds. 





| 








— The Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren, 
is said to be preparing a chess-board for ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia, the pieces of which 
are symbolical of the struggle between UI- 
tramontanism and the modern spirit in Ger- 
many. On one side of the board appear 
the Emperor William and the Empress 
Augusta as king and queen, Prince Bis. 
marck and the Minister Falk as bishops; 
the knights as Prussian Uhlans, and the 
pawns as soldiers and recruits. On the other 
side stands Pius IX as king, with an abbess 
as queen, holding the waxen taper, well- 
nigh burned out; the bishops are cardinals; 
the knights are monks, riding on asses, and 
the pawns monks on foot. It is said to be 
an exquisite piece of workmanship, as well 
as a novel conception. 


— The journals are awaking to the im- 
portance of fostering art culture among. our 
workmen, One good effect of the Centen- 
nial is already observable, even before the 
Exposition is formally thrown open to the 
public; namely, the discovery that our peo- 
ple are not the hard utilitarians of which we 
have heard from the days of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, but rather are willing to pay, and 
do pay, enormous sums for objects of beauty 
and works of art. Let us look at some 
figures which have been prepared and spread 
out before the public. ‘‘For the three 
months ending September 30, 1875, we im- 
ported $1,749,655 worth of fancy goods, 
such as Vienna trinkets, Swiss carvings, etc.; 
$310,429 worth of paintings, statuary, and 
photographic pictures; and to this should 
be added $181,665 worth of jewelry and 
precious metal work. In the year 1875, 
we imported fancy goods worth $6,005,940, 
nearly threefold the value of the similar im- 
ports of 1865. France sends us $63,000,000 
worth of articles, most of which find their 
way to the stores of jewelers, the China- 
dealers, and the picture-sellers, Italy sends 
us $9,000,000 worth of art work. Now, 
considering this only as a question of polit- 
ical economy, an unanswerable argument 
can be made in favor of fostering, by all 
possible means, art culture among the work- 
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men of America. The balance of trade is 
largely, fearfully against us just in this de- 
partment of consumption. For example, 
during one quarter of 1875, we imported 
$2,241,759 worth of articles specially valua- 
ble for their beauty, and exported of the 
same only $155,636. France and Italy, the 
countries which most largely supply us with 
articles to which taste and beauty have given 
special value, can show a balance of $20,- 
000,000 against us, even when we count in 
all the staples which we furnish them. We 
are tributary to the Old World for just these 
artistic products which Americans will pur- 
chase in such enormous quantities. Our 
people will continue to do this; and, notwith- 
standing all the cries against gewgaws and 
trinkets, this innate love of the beautiful 
will be gratified in some way, and by works 
of foreign countries, if America will not 
meet this demand by educating her own 
artisans. Dealers are quick to discern the 
tastes of their customers, and clearly under- 
stand that carpets, wall-paper, crockery, and 
glass-wares,—not to mention the thousand 
items of personal apparel and adornment,— 
must be beautiful as well as of good material, 
in order to secure a steady sale. Utilitarians 
may laugh at the folly, but people will con- 
tinue to pay for mere beauty, and they will 
have it. It would be well if we as a people 
could be taught the lesson that a common 
sense political economy demands,—that we 
put our artisans on a footing with those of 
France, Germany, and Italy, if we would 
not, in the future, pay to these countries 
tribute of all our surplus gold. 


—To the uninitiated, a visit to the show 
and auction rooms of books and bric-a-brac 
in a great capital like London, is an occasion 
of genuine surprise. The costliness and va- 
riety of articles exhibited; the numerous li- 
braries of rare and richly bound books; the 
exquisite porcelain ; the gorgeous tapestries ; 
the unique bronzes; the classic marbles; the 
paintings of most renowned masters; and all 
these, day by day, week by week, and even 
month by month, passing into other hands 
under the ever-repeated ‘‘ going, going once, 
twice, three times, and gone.” At times 
we are oppressed with painful visions of the 
financial ruin of even ducal houses,—whose 
collected treasures and inheritance have been 
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ruthlessly torn from their palatial surround- 
ings, and have found their way to the vul- 
garity of the auction-room, to satisfy an un- 
just creditor, or save the house from social 
and financial disgrace. At other visits, while 
a library of rich art works is announced as 
coldly as would be a broken pickax at a 
country auction, we begin to picture the years 
of painstaking in making the collection, the 
sacrifice of this man of taste, and the hard 
lot of the family when the proprietor has 
fallen, that compels them to turn his brain 
and heart into the meat that perisheth. 
Doubtless, the reasons for these sales, that 
are suggested to an ordinary outsider, are in 
many instances the real ones; but if we are 
to believe the statements of Major H. B. 
Hall, in his ‘* Bric-a-brac Hunter; or, Chap- 
iers of China-mania,’’ these sometimes are 
induced on the principle recognized by 
Schelling: ‘*If God had placed in my left 
hand all possible knowledge, and in my right 
hand the power to gain all knowledge, I 
would open my left hand and let the treas- 
ure fly, that I might experience the joy of 
again acquiring it.” Many a relic-hunter 
has been led to place his treasures in the 
market in order to repeat his chase in other 
fields, and experience the pleasure and ex- 
citement attending a new pursuit. To spend 
valuable leisure on collections of bric-a-brac 
may not satisfy the sensitive conscience, yet 
the amount of history, skill, knowledge of 
industrial art, and ingenuity of the collector, 
represented by these articles, is vastly more 
than the average visitor is wont to suppose. 
We can not but deplore, however, the taste 
that supplants the works of genuine art by 
these conceits drawn from the four quarters 
of heaven, which are ofttimes barbaric in 
origin and grotesque in form. These may 
all have their place in museums of industrial 
art or archeology ; but their educating power 
in the fine arts is next to nothing. Only 
by keeping before the mind models of high 
excellence, a power of nice discriminatiun 
and purity of taste can be secured. 


— There is a movement on foot to found 
a traveling art scholarship by the Harvard 
Art Club. This promises well for art in 
this country. When every chief center of 
population and influence in the United States 
will imitate this good examvle, much good 
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It is proposed to hold a grand exhibition 
of the most famous pictures of Rubens, at 
Antwerp, next year, in the celebration of the 
centenary of this master. 


— Italy has sent about four hundred tons 
of goods to be exhibited at Philadelphia. 
Among these are found many exquisite 
works of art which will constitute one of 
the chief centers of attraction. 


—The celebrated series of decorative 
paintings in the new Opera-house at Paris, 
by M. Baudry, are already badly damaged 
by the smoke and heat of the gas. The 
Minister of Fine Art proposes to appropriate 
$5,000 annually to the restoration and re- 
production of the paintings. 


—Some months since, we mentioned the 
fact that a most skillful deception had been 
practiced upon the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum. It now is discovered that the col- 
lection of Moabite antiquities, which were 
purchased some years ago, at a cost of some 
$24,000, and which were supposed to be 
over two thousand years old, are spurious. 


— The new Rathhaus of Munich is to 
add glory to that already gorgeous capital. 
How poor do we feel, artistically, when we 
contrast American cities of about equal pop- 
ulation, as Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburg, etc., 
with the Bavarian capital! Now it is an- 
nounced that Professor Von Piloty, Bavaria’s 
most noted painter, has been commissioned 
to paint a fresco for the grand hall of the 
Rathhaus, into which he intends to intro- 
duce, in one group, the portraits of three 
hundred of the most distinguished citizens 
of this artistic center. 


— Thework of founding art associations 
in our Chief cities goes bravely on. The one 
at Detroit has held its first exhibition, which 
is said to have been a great success. Most 
of the Western cities have shown much spirit 
in art matters. Specially, Cincinnati, St. 


Louis, and San Francisco have done nobly 
in this matter, and the efforts are becoming 
more and more evident in the public build- 
ings, and adornments of the public parks 
and grounds. 





— The Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren 
is said to be preparing a chess-board for ~ 
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the Emperor William and the Empress 
Augusta as king and queen, Prince Bis. 
marck and the Minister Falk as bishops ; 
the knights as Prussian Uhlans, and the 
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side stands Pius IX as king, with an abbess 
as queen, holding the waxen taper, well. 
nigh burned out; the bishops are cardinals; 
the knights are monks, riding on asses, and 
the pawns monks on foot. It is said to be 
an exquisite piece of workmanship, as well 
as a novel conception. 


— The journals are awaking to the im. 
portance of fostering art culture among. our 
workmen, One good effect of the Centen- 
nial is already observable, even before the 
Exposition is formally thrown open to the 
public; namely, the discovery that our peo- 
ple are not the hard utilitarians of which we 
have heard from the days of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, but rather are willing to pay, and 
do pay, enormous sums for objects of beauty 
and works of art. Let us look at some 
figures which have been prepared and spread 
out before the public. ‘‘For the three 
months ending September 30, 1875, we im- 
ported $1,749,655 worth of fancy goods, 
such as Vienna trinkets, Swiss carvings, etc.; 
$310,429 worth of paintings, statuary, and 
photographic pictures; and to this should 
be added $181,665 worth of jewelry and 
precious metal work. In the year 1875, 
we imported fancy goods worth $6,005,940, 
nearly threefold the value of the similar im- 
ports of 1865. France sends us $63,000,000 
worth of articles, most of which find their 
way to the stores of jewelers, the China- 
dealers, and the picture-sellers. Italy sends 
us $9,000,000 worth of art work. Now, 
considering this only as a question of polit- 
ical economy, an unanswerable argument 
can be made in favor of fostering, by all 
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——— 
men of America. The balance of trade is 


largely, fearfully against us just in this de- 


partment . 
daring one quarter of 1875, we imported 
$2,241,759 worth of articles specially valua- 
ble for their beauty, and exported of the 
same only $155,636. France and Italy, the 
countries which most largely supply us with 
articles to which taste and beauty have given 
special value, can show a balance of $20,- 
000,000 against us, even when we count in 
all the staples which we furnish them. We 
are tributary to the Old World for just these 
artistic products which Americans will pur- 
chase in such enormous quantities. Our 
people will continue to do this; and, notwith- 
standing all the cries against gewgaws and 
trinkets, this innate love of the beautiful 
will be gratified in some way, and by works 
of foreign countries, if America will not 
meet this demand by educating her own 
artisans. Dealers are quick to discern the 
tastes of their customers, and clearly under- 
stand that carpets, wall-paper, crockery, and 
glass-wares,—not to mention the thousand 
items of personal apparel and adornment,— 
must be beautiful as well as of good material, 
in order to secure a steady sale. Utilitarians 
may laugh at the folly, but people will con- 
tinue to pay for mere beauty, and they will 
have it. It would be well if we as a people 
could be taught the lesson that a common 
sense political economy demands,—that we 
put our artisans on a footing with those of 
France, Germany, and Italy, if we would 
not, in the future, pay to these countries 
tribute of all our surplus gold. 


of consumption. For example, 


—To the uninitiated, a visit to the show 
and auction rooms of books and bric-a-brac 
ina great capital like London, is an occasion 
of genuine surprise. The costliness and va- 
riety of articles exhibited; the numerous li- 
braries of rare and richly bound books; the 
exquisite porcelain ; the gorgeous tapestries ; 
the unique bronzes ; the classic marbles; the 
paintings of most renowned masters; and all 
these, day by day, week by week, and even 
month by month, passing into other hands 
under the ever-repeated ‘going, going once, 
twice, three times, and gone.” At times 
we are oppressed with painful visions of the 
financial ruin of even ducal houses,—whose 


collected treasures and inheritance have been 
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ruthlessly torn from their palatial surround- 
ings, and have found their way to the vul- 
garity of the auction-room, to satisfy an un- 
just creditor, or save the house from social 
and financial disgrace. At other visits, while 
a library of rich art works is announced as 
coldly as would be a broken pickax at a 
country auction, we begin to picture the years 
of painstaking in making the collection, the 
sacrifice of this man of taste, and the hard 
lot of the family when the proprietor has 
fallen, that compels them to turn his brain 
and heart into the meat that perisheth. 
Doubtless, the reasons for these sales, that 
are suggested to an ordinary outsider, are in 
many instances the real ones; but if we are 
to believe the statements of Major H. B. 
Hall, in his ‘* Bric-a-brac Hunter; or, Chap- 
ters of China-mania,”’ these sometimes are 
induced on the principle recognized by 
Schelling: ‘*If God had placed in my left 
hand all possible knowledge, and in my right 
hand the power to gain all knowledge, I 
would open my left hand and let the treas- 
ure fly, that I might experience the joy of 
again acquiring it.” Many a relic-hunter 
has been led to place his treasures in the 
market in order to repeat his chase in other 
fields, and experience the pleasure and ex- 
citement attending a new pursuit. To spend 
valuable leisure on collections of bric-a-brac 
may not satisfy the sensitive conscience, yet 
the amount of history, skill, knowledge of 
industrial art, and ingenuity of the collector, 
represented by these articles, is vastly more 
than the average visitor is wont to suppose. 
We can not but deplore, however, the taste 
that supplants the works of genuine art by 
these conceits drawn from the four quarters 
of heaven, which are ofttimes barbaric in 
origin and grotesque in form. These may 
all have their place in museums of industrial 
art or archeology ; but their educating power 
in the fine arts is next to nothing. Only 
by keeping before the mind models of high 
excellence, a power of nice discriminatiun 
and purity of taste can be secured. 


— There is a movement on foot to found 
a traveling art scholarship by the Harvard 
Art Club. This promises well for art in 
this country. When every chief center of 
population and influence in the United States 
will imitate this good example, much good 
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will certainly result. The plan is this: The 
holder of the scholarship shall visit a place 
or places determined by the club which 
founds it,—which places shall generally be 
centers of ancient culture. Here investiga- 
tions and study shall be faithfully prosecuted ; 
an accurate and extensive journal shall be 
kept, and as many werks of art as possible 
shall be gathered or secured by other means. 
The journal, and all works obtained, shall 
be the property of the Club,—these to re- 
vert to Harvard University in case of the 
dissolution of the Club, provided the Uni- 
versity shall provide rooms for them. 


— Every good book which can be placed 


in the hands of the people is a silent mis- | 
So every | 


sionary to purify and ennoble. 
book that may be suggestive of better and 





——————_______ 


more chaste household arrangement and dec 


oration should be gladly welcomed, A fair 
work of this class is Elliott’s «Book of 
American Interiors.” The illustrations are 
of actual interiors,—chiefly of two rooms 
which ought to be most thoroughly studied 
of any in the house; namely, the dining. 
room and the library. Many excellent sug- 
gestions can be found in this work, which 
will be of service to those who contemplate 
building or repairs. We only regret that so 
few plans are adapted to men of limited 
means. Many of these have cultivated tasie, 
and would gladly welcome any aid that 
would make home more attractive. There 
is still a wide field in decoration and plans 
coming within the reach of the middle 
classes, which we hope may be occupied at 
an early day. 





ScIENTIFIC., 


EFFECT OF BORAX ON FERMENTATION.— 
In the discussion on Fermentation, which 
took place last year in Paris, Mons. Dumas, 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
pointed out the remarkable effect of borax 
on fermentation, and suggested that a study 
of the phenomenon would lead to highly 
important consequences. Professor Schnetz- 
ler has taken up the subject, and, in the 
Bulletin of the Vaudois Society of Natural 
History, at Lausanne, has published a few 
results which are well worthy of attention. 
Spores and vegetable cells, plunged into a 
solution of borax, go through certain strange 
movements and are then killed. Cells in 
. movement in a living plant are at once ar- 
rested in theiraction. The Ozdium Tuckeri, 
the fungus from which vines have so greatly 
suffered, dies in a solution of borax. Per- 
haps a concentrated solution would be use- 
ful in extirpating poisonous fungi from 
places where they grow. Rotifera, and 
other small creatures, and the spawn of 
frogs, are speedily killed by introducing a 
small quantity of borax into the water in 
which they had been living. These obser- 
vations, says Professor Schnetzler, demon- 





strate that borax puts an end to the proper- 
ties by which the life of vegetable and 
animal protoplasm is manifested. If fermen- 
tation is a chemical phenomenon brought 
about by the life of the leaven, then borax 
would necessarily act against fermentation, 
A further series of experiments followed. 
Grapes, in a solution of borax, were put 
into a bottle, and closely corked. There 
was no sign of fermentation after long keep- 
ing; but the grapes, though well preserved, 
were not eatable. Thirty centimetres of 
milk, with one gramme of borax, were bot- 
tled for some months, and did not turn sour, 
retained, in fact, the scent of new milk. | 
One pound of beef was shut up (not her- 
metically sealed) in a tin box, in concen- 
trated solution of borax. The liquid be- 
came red, then brown, and gave out a 
disagreeable scent, but the meat did not 
putrefy. It was kept more than a year, 
through the heat of two Summers (the liquor 
having been renewed three times), and 
turned yellowish in color; but still no putre- 
faction appeared. The meat, we are told, 
was as soft and tender as fresh meat, and 
kept well when out of the liquid. The ex- 
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periments were carried on in different ways, 
with a view to bring out all the phenomena, 
and arrive at trustworthy results. Professor 
Schnetzler thinks that the peculiar odor of 
meat which has been kept some time in a 
solution of borax proceeds from the decom- 
position of matter produced by metamor- 
phosis of the substances which compose the 
muscular fiber. And, without seeking to 
attach too much importance to the experi- 
ments, he considers that they indicate a way 
for the preservation of meat, of fruits, of an- 
atomical preparations, whether animal or 
vegetable. Hitherto, alcohol has been made 
use of for that purpose, but henceforth a 
solution of borax may take its place. And, 
further, it would be interesting if, in some 
hospitals, the effect of the solution on cer- 
tain wounds were made a subject of ex- 


periment. 


THE AURORAL LIGHT.—Groneman, whose 
theory of the nature and origin of the auro- 
ral light has attracted considerable atten- 
tion of late years, has published a short 
article, giving new confirmations of its truth. 
According to him, the cause of the well- 
known peculiar geographical distribution of 
the aurora borealis in an oval belt, lying be- 
tween the parallels of 50° and 70°, can be 
explained by two considerations: First, the 


- position of the earth’s axis in connection 


with the daily variation of the aurora, or 
with the elongations of the orbits of the 
cosmic dust, to which the aurora owes its 
existence. Second, the encounter between 
the earth and this ring of dust, and the 
consequent slow distribution of the dust in 
different latitudes. Groneman appears in- 
clined to believe in the actual existence of 
periodical auroras, one of which may possi- 
bly recur annually, on the 4th of February,— 
an idea that was apparently first thrown out 
by Arago, and which is quite in accordance 
with Groneman’s theory of the origin and 
nature of the aurora. 


DEVELOPMENT IN BEES.—The relation of 
bees to flowers is discussed by Herman Mul- 
ler, in a paper translated in Mature. He 
calls attention to the interesting facts pre- 
sented by various groups of Hymenoptera, 
in which occur a series of forms presenting 
more and more complex life relations, ac- 
companied by higher and higher mental 





organization. The consideration of these 
gradations is calculated to throw much light 
on the question, ‘* How has the honey-bee 
a ques- 
tion which the study of that species alone 
would, in his opinion, do little to solve, but 


acquired its remarkable instincts ?”’ 





on which the habits and organization of the 
lower group throw much light. Dr. Muller, 
after giving the evolutional history of the 
sting of the wasp, tracing it up from the 
ovipositor of the ichneumon-fly and sand- 
fly, thinks that the various acts by which 
the solitary wasps protect their young must 
have, at first, been arrived at with a con- 
sciousness of the object to be effected, but 
that they have gradually become instinctive, 
and are now unconsciously inherited from 
generation to generation. ‘Still it is,” he 
observes, ‘*impossible to watch a wasp at 
work without feeling, that, with these inher- 
ited customs, or so-called instincts, much 
individual effort also comes into play.” 


FORMATION OF SUGAR IN Fruits.—The 
question of the formation of sugar in fruits 
has been studied by Mercadante, in investi- 
gations on the plum. It appeared that in 
the first period of development, while the 
fruit, like the leaves, takes up carbonic acid 
and gives off oxygen, the sugar was, in 
presence of malic acid, formed from gummy 
substances, sugar and acid increasing simul- 
taneously. In the second or ripening stage, 
in which oxygen is absorbed and carbonic 
acid given off, acidity of the fruit dimin- 
ished, while the sugar increased, in conse- 
quence of a conversion of malic acid into 
sugar. 


Koumiss.—The foreign medical journals 
are giving considerable prominence to the 
discussion of the utility of koumiss as a 
remedy for that, to all intents, incurable 
disease, consumption. It is to this peculiar 
preparation that the Tartars attribute their 
total immunity from the disease ;-and that 
this immunity has long since been traced to 
koumiss by Russian physicians is proved in 
the fact that the latter as frequently send 
consumptives to regions where koumiss is in 
constant use as the physicians in this coun- 
try send their patients to Florida or the 
Bahamas. The Tartars, above all other peo- 
ple, excel in its manufacture. The material 
is an alcoholic’ liquor produced by the fer- 
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mentation of mare’s milk, <A certain quan- 
tity of the latter is placed in a wooden ves- 
sel, and one-sixth of its amount in water is 
added. A similar amount of cow’s milk is 
then poured in, and then the receptacle is 
covered with a thick cloth, and either buried 
in the earth, or subjected toa moderate heat, 
for twenty-four hours. The mixture be- 
comes sour, and thick clots form on its sur- 
face, but these last are again incorporated 
by brisk stirring, which is continued until 
the liquid becomes homogeneous. Another 
twenty-four hours’ repose follows; the liquid 
is transferred to a higher and narrower ves- 
sel, and the stirring and beating operation 
is repeated. It is then ready for use, al- 
though the stirring has to be done over 
again every time the contents of the vessel 
are drawn upon after any period or rest. 
The taste is agreeable, and of a kind of acid 
sweet. A dose of something less than a 
quart is intoxicating even to persons habit- 
uated to its use. It appears to act on the 
faculties of nutrition like alcohol and raw 
meat; that is, it moderates the consumptive 
action of the disease, and causes the patient 
to gain in weight. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CiTy.—It is 
related in Russian journals that, during the 
recent military survey of the Steppes, east 
of the Caspian Sea, the soldiers discovered 
the ruins of an ancient city, the existence 
of which has been utterly unknown in mod- 
ern times. Judging from the ruins, the city 
must have had a large and fixed population. 
Several arabesque minarets are still well 
preserved, and bear evidence of the skill of 
their builders. Remains of extensive aque- 
ducts were also found, some of them still 
flowing with good drinking-water, A num- 
ber of inscriptions were copied by the offi- 
cers of the expedition, and brought to St. 
Petersburg. According to a tradition of 
the Turcomans, the country was once very 
fruitful, and was watered by means of canals. 


Hasits OF HERMIT CRABS.—In the 
American Journal of Science for October, Mr. 
A. Agassiz records some observations on the 
hermit crab. He raised a number of these 
animals from a very early stage in their life 
until they reached the condition in which 
they required the protection of a shell. A 
number of shells, some empty, others occu- 





nn 
pied by living mollusks, were now placed in 
the glass dish with the young crabs, The 
empty shells were at once taken Possession 
of. The crabs which were not so fortunate 
as to obtain possession of an untenanted 
shell remained riding about upon the mouth 
of their future dwelling; and on the death 
of the tenant, which generally occurred 
soon after in captivity, commenced at once 
to tear out the animal, and, having eaten 
him, proceeded at once to take his place 
The question arises, How 
did the crab acquire the faculty of perform. 
Not by imitation, in this in- 


within the shell. 


ing this act? 
stance at least. Possibly by inheritance, 
Mr. Agassiz, however, is inclined to regard 
the act as purely mechanical, rendered nec. 
essary by the condition of the young hermit 
crab. ‘*When the molt has taken place 
which brings them to the stage at which 
they need a shell, we find important changes 
in the two hind pairs of feet, now changed 
to shorter feet, capable of propelling the 
crab in and out of the shell; we find, also, 
that all the abdominal appendages except 
those of the last joint are lost. But the great 
distinction between this stage and the one 
preceding it is the curling of the abdomen; 
its rings are now quite indistinct, and the 
test covering is reduced to a mere film, so 
that the whole abdomen becomes, of course, 
very sensitive. It is therefore natural that 
the young crab should seek some shelter for 
this exposed portion of his body; and, from 
what I have observed, any cavity will an- 
swer the purpose; one of the young crabs 
having established himself most comforta- 
bly in the anterior part of the cast skin of 
a small isopod, which seemed to satisfy him 
as well as a shell, there being several empty 
shells at his disposal.” 


A Monster TELEScoPE.—<A large teles- 
cope is now in course of construction for 
the new observatory in Vienna. This is the 
largest yet attempted, and is being made at 
Dublin. The length will be thirty-two feet, 
the object-glass will have an aperture of 
over twenty-six inches; and the great base 
casting, weighing eight tons, will form a 
chamber twelve feet long, eight high, and 
four and half wide. The tube will be of 
steel, and all the axes will have their friction 
relieved by anti-friction apparatus. 
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Nore, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


MEANING OF THE WorD ‘ METHOD- 
ist.’—In a late number of the British Quar- 
terly Review there is an interesting article on 
«Wesley and Wesleyanism,” wherein the 
writer preserves this precious bit of criticism, 
bearing upon the origin of the ‘* Methodist ” 
name: ‘* We ourselves happened once, in a 
parish church in Huntingdonshire, to be 
listening to a clergyman, notorious alike by 
his private character and vehement intoler- 
ance, who was entertaining his audience on 
a week evening by a discourse from the text 
in Ephesians iv, 14: ‘Whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive.’ He said to his people: 
‘Now, you do not know Greek ; I know Greek, 
and I am going to tell you what this text 
really says, They lie in wait to make you 
Methodists; the word used here is methodeian; 
that is really the word used, and that is really 
what Paul said, ‘‘ They lie in wait to make 
you Methodists.” A Methodist means a de- 
ceiver,—one who deludes, cheats, and be- 
guiles.’”. The Grecian scholar was a little at 
fault in his text allusion, for he proceeded 
to quote that other passage of the apostle, 
‘We are not ignorant of his devices,’ and 
seemed to be under the impression that ‘ de- 
vice’ was the same word as that on which 
he had expended his criticism. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘you may be ignorant, because you do 
not understand Greek; but we are not igno- 
rant of his devices, that is, of his methods ; 
his deceivers, that is, his Methodists.’ It was 
a piece of the richest criticism we ever re- 
member to have heard in any pulpit.” 


HoRSE-WORDS FROM THE RomMMANY.—I 
believe that to Mr. Borrow is due the dis- 
covery that the word jockey is of gypsy ori- 
gin, and derived from chuckn?, which means 
awhip. For nothing is more clearly estab- 
lished than that the jockey-whip was the 
original term in which this word first made 
its appearance, and that the chuckni was a 
peculiar form of whip, very long and heavy, 
first used by the gypsies. ‘* Jockeyism,”’ 
says Mr. Borrow, ‘‘ properly means the man- 
agement of a whip; and the word jockey is 
neither more nor less than the term, slightly 
modified, by which they designate the for- 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 





midable whips which they usually carry, and 
which are at present in general use among 
horse-traffickers, under the title of jockey- 
whips.” In Hungary and Germany, the 
word occurs as tschuckini, or chookni, and 
tschupni,. 

Many of my readers are doubtless familiar 
with the word 0 fool as applied to managing 
the reins and driving horses. ‘* T: the 
horses down the road” is indeed racher a 
fine word of its class, being as much used 
in certain clubs as in stables, and often de- 
notes stylish and gentlemanly driving. And 
the term is without the slightest modification, 
either of pronunciation or meaning, directly 
and simply gypsy, and is used by gypsies 
in the same way. It has, however, in Rom- 
many, asa primitive meaning, to hold or to 
take. Thus I have heard of a feeble old 
fellow that ‘*he could not tool himself to- 
getherus,’’—for which last word, by the way, 
kettenus might have been more correctly 
substituted.—Leland’s English Gypsies. 


FrRuIT IN OLD AGE. —It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that little can be accom- 
plished if a man has reached the age of 
thirty or forty years. Nine-tenths of our 
clever men have actually exhibited more 
vigor of intellect at fifty years of age than at 
forty. Franklin was forty when he began, 
in real earnest, the study of natural philoso- 
phy. The principal of one of the most 
flourishing colleges in America was a farm- 
servant until past the age when most stu- 
dents have completed their collegiate educa- 
tion. Sir Henry Spelman did not begin the 
study of science until he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. Greek was the first 
foreign language which Cato, the celebrated 
Roman censor, acquired, and he did so in 
his old age. Alfieri, whose writing has 
caused a revolution in the dramatic litera- 
ture of Italy, was left without a father in his 
infancy, and wasted his early years. John 
Ogilby, the author of poetical translations 
from Virgil and Homer, began the study of 
Latin when about forty years of age, and 
Greek in his forty-fourth. Boccaccio, one 
of the most illustrious writers that ever 
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appeared in Italy, suffered nearly half of his 
life to pass without improvement. Handel 
was forty-eight before he published any of 
his great works. Dr. Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby, learned German at forty, in order 
that he might read Niebuhr in the original, 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson studied Dutch after 
he was sixty. Mrs. Somervillé was near 
eighty when she revised her scientific trea- 
tises, and Michael Angelo was long past the 
prime of life when he superintended the ar- 
chitecture of St. Peter’s, at Rome. Dandolo 
was ninety when he laid siege to Constanti- 
nople and recovered it to the Latin empire. 


ANTIQUITY OF UMBRELLAS. — Umbrellas 
and parasols, be it remembered, are as old 
as the sunand rain. Though of modern in- 
troduction in this country, they were well 
known in the olden time. In the East, the 
umbrella has been in use from time imme- 
morial, though chiefly by the great; and 
proud is the Oriental despot who can style 
himself ‘* Brother of the sun and moon, and 
lord of the umbrella.” Assyrian monarchs 
stood beneath its shade while receiving hom- 
age from the vanquished foes; and Lycian 
princes sat under such shelter while direct- 
ing the siege of a hostile city, as the reliefs 
recently brought from the ruins of Nineveh 
and the coast of Lycia, and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, satisfactorily attest. The proud- 
est trophy of the Gallic wars in Africa was 
the umbrella of Abd-el-Kader, till he him- 
self shared its fate, though he was soon 
avenged by his victor being compelled to 
abandon his in a far more ignoble manner. 

Umbrellas preserved the complexion of 
the ‘‘fair-cheeked”’ Helen, and sheltered 
many a fair one of Greece and Rome from 
Pheebus’s gaze, as we learn from ancient 
vases, bas-reliefs, and paintings. They were 
borne by the men, as well as by the maids 
of Athens, in the days of Pericles; the Ro- 
man gallants were wont to hold them over 
the heads of their mistresses. In this tomb 
(at Chiusi) we have proof—the first proof— 
Yet, 
though an umbrella often shaded the rich 
cheek of Cleopatra, and softened the glow 
of Aspasia’s charms, in London, in the cen- 


that they were used in Etruria also. 


ter of modern civilization, not a century 
since, Jonas Hanway was ridiculed for car- 
rying one through the streets. 





— 

TENNYSON’S OVER-NICETY.—A writer jn 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, speaking of Ten. 
nyson’s habit of retouching his poems after 
their first publication, says: «I note that 
the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ has undergone many 
changes since its first appearance. There 
are few among the poet’s readers, probably, 
who do not regret the substitution of one quite 
commonplace line for its poetical forerunner, 
In the early rendering we were told that, 

‘The day 
Was slowly westering to his bower.’ 


In the late rendering the poet writes, 


‘The day 
Was sloping toward his Western bower!’ 


‘* Westering might surely have been al. 
stand, But this is only one in- 
stance out of many. His aptest illustration 
may be found in ‘Sea Dreams,’ in which one 
of the finest couplets has been, in this same 


lowed to 


carping vein, reduced to the region of com- 
monplace. Mr. Tennyson is his own un- 
kindest critic; and, unhappily, no man can 
dispute his right to meddle with some of the 
This is the 
passage in its two forms. The first is sur. 
prising and bold; the second cautious and 


afraid. First rendering— 


loveliest verse in the language. 


‘It is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first and third, which are a riper fruit.’ 


Second rendering— 


‘Is it so true that second thoughts are best? 
Not first and third, which are a riper fruit?” 


‘The laureate may possibly ask himself 
these questions some day, and may recur to 
his old readings.” 


A PopuLaR POLITICAL PHRASE. — Mr. 
Calhoun has the credit of having originated 
the phrase, a ‘* wise and masterly inactivity,” 
which has become so common in conversa- 
tion upon political topics. It belongs, how- 
ever, like many of the other current political 
epigrams, to John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
He used it in 1827, as leader of the opposi- 
tion party in the House of Representatives. 
The phrase appears repeatedly in his pub- 
lished political speeches. But even with Mr. 
Randolph, it was not original, as the idea 
had been often used before him, It has been 
traced back to the prophecy of Isaiah (chap. 
xxx, 7), ‘* Their strength is to sit still.” 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE BROKEN KNIFE. 


GRIEF came one day to Willie and to the 
knife. His hatchet had made a ragged gash 
in the blade, and its beauty was gone for- 
ever. There it lay, quivering and silent, as 
if filled with dread and apprehension. If 
it had dreamed of years of active service, 
years of labor and reward, that dream was 
gone forever. If it had been ambitious to 
glide through life with exacting routine, and 
win applause by sturdy endurance, that am- 
bition dropped out of existence; and that, 
too, not by its own weakness or failure, but 
by the cruel blow of another. 

Four years before, six glittering knives 
were laid in the hand of a young and happy 
wife. All those years the six had fought 
life’s battle side by side, and after each con- 
flict had nestled together in the tidy box. 
But misfortune had come and brought its 
sad consequence,—the torn edge was evaded 
and shunned, it was neglected and slighted. 
Life was darkened by one sad stroke. The 
friends and companions in prosperity, in 
adversity became as strangers. And it was 
sad. The other knives went and came as of 
yore; were solaced by joy and mirth, and 
kissed by rosy lips. ‘They shone upon snowy 
linen, and clung to red-cheeked apples. 
They danced in foamy suds, and came to 
rest bright, warm, and happy. But these 
joys came not to the broken one, lying in 
silence,—wounded, cast down. 

There came a day when the dishes went 
flying in and out, and voices were merry and 
footsteps were light. On such a day a firm 
hand grasped the broken knife, and brought 
it forth into warmth and sunlight. It found 
itself rasping over cold iron, with unearthly 
gratings and etchings, till the kitchen whirled 
round and round, the windows smashed pell- 
mell into the doors, and all the crazy in- 
mates seemed standing on their heads. 
Suddenly its terrible discipline ceased, the 
kitchen settled into order, and the inmates 
into sanity. Then it tasted the cabbage, 
the potatoes, the meat; touched the butter, 
and severed the bread, and lay at last amid 
delicious pies and delicate pastry: and toil 
was joy, and labor was rest. When again 





the knives lay side by side in their accus- 
tomed place, they kissed each other as in 
times of old. And the happy day was spent 
without reproach. 

So the busy days hurried past till Christ- 
mas came, calm, clear, and crisp. But a 
dread premonition seemed to settle upon 
the fine steel blades. ‘There they lay, pale 
and cold. The embroidered paper was un- 
disturbed, and its tidy folds seemed to them 
like a dismal winding-sheet, and the bells, 
so merry in the street, seemed a funeral 
knell. ‘The sixth was even more merry than 
ever, and glanced in and out of the cup- 
board, when the door was opened, a score 
or more of times. 

The table was spread, the guests assem- 
bled, and from the festal board came the 
clink of sz/ver knives. The five heard it, 
and they were sad. And the host, with joy- 
ful voice, cried, ‘‘ Bring me the little knife, 
the carver is always dull,” and it uncon- 
sciously glided to the feast, amid china and 
silver and joy. It dared not so much as 
look into the faces of the many guests; but 
Willie was there, and a little blue-eyed 
maid sat near by. But its reputation was 
established, and ever after it lay by the 
master’s plate. 

But much was yet to come, and none but 
a knife of truest steel could bear such honors 
with such humility. The silver-wedding 
party thronged the parlor, the chamber, the 
hall, and again the table was filled with 
merry guests. Willie was there, and by his 
side the blue-eyed maid,—maid now no more, 
but happy bride. And the liitle knife had 
borne such great responsibility that it lay 
on the table bewildered. It had pressed 
the golden butter, and touched the dainty 
pies, and plunged into the depths of myste- 
rious cakes, and now was startled by being 
clasped in the warm, soft hand of the bride. 
And she said, ‘Is this the knife you broke 
so long ago? It will be dear to me indeed.” 
And it was glad. 

Thus often an affliction, bravely borne, is 
the magic key unlocking untold stores of 
happiness and joy. 

Mrs. N. C, Potter. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT OLD STORIES. 


Ir is curious how many of the stories 
which are told of well-known and popular 
historical characters, and some of which are 
generally received as undoubted facts, are 
proved, upon research, to be merely scraps 
of much more ancient fiction, which have 
come, in course of time, to be attached to 
the personages in question. 

The story of William Tell and the apple 
is familiar to every school-boy, and it would 
seem to belong to a man and to a period of 
which we have such complete information 
that its ‘authenticity could scarcely be called 
in question. Yet, in the old Norse tales of 
Volund, or Velint, we find an episode which 
so closely resembles it that there can be no 
doubt of its being the original from which 
the Tell story is derived. Velint and his 
younger brother Egil, who is famous for his 
skill in archery, are at the court of King 
Midung, in Jutland; and the king commands 
that Egil shall show his skill by shooting an 
apple from the head of his son, a child of 
three years old. He performs the feat; but 
the king notices that he has taken two ar- 
rows from his quiver, and demands the rea- 
son. Egil answers, ‘* These arrows were for 
thee, if I had hit the child.”’ The exact 
age of this story is not known, but it cer- 
tainly dates many centuries earlier than the 
time of Tell. 

Another equally well-known story is that 
of the slaughter of the dog Gillert by Lle- 
wellen. This has been so far localized that 
even the grave of the dog is shown, at a 
place to which it has given name, near the 
foot of Snowdon. Yet in the old collection 
of stories called ‘¢ The Seven Wise Masters,” 
which was translated into English from the 
Latin, and into the Latin from the Hebrew, 
and into the Hebrew from the Sanskrit, re- 
lation is made of a lord who had an only 
son, an infant, and a hound which he loves 
greatly. The nurse goes into the room in 
which is the child’s cradle, and sees it over- 
turned and the dog covered with blood, and, 
rushing out, she tells her master that the 
dog has killed and devoured his son. The 
father draws his sword and stabs the hound; 
but, when the cradle is removed, the child is 
found to be beneath it safe and sound, and 
near to it a dead serpent is discovered, 
which the dog had killed in defense of the 





ae 
child. This, with the substitution of the 
wolf for the serpent, is precisely the story 
of Gillert; and we may see from it, that the 
circumstances, if they ever happened at all, 
must have happened, not in Wales, five or 
six centuries ago, but in India, at least a 
thousand years earlier. 





THE FIRST FINGER-RING. 
AN amusing fable is told of the origin of 
When Jove released Pro. 
metheus from the bonds by which he had 


the finger-ring. 


been confined, he condemned him, as a sort 
of penance, to wear upon his finger, asa 
ring, a link of the iron chain that had bound 
him to the Caucasian rock, in which was set 
a fragment of that rock itself. There is 
every reason to believe that this use of the 
engraved stone began with the Greeks, and 
from them was copied by their servile imi- 
tators, the Romans. It is every way a con- 
venient and a natural one; and our grand- 
fathers’ custom of wearing their seals at the 
fob, as it was called, or hanging from the 
side-pocket, was a recurrence to old Assyrian 
usages, which did not long hold its ground, 
JENNIE’S PIGEONS. 
O wnat is the matter 
With our little pet? 
There are tears in her eyes, 
And her cheeks are all wet. 
She has two pretty pigeons, 
With cunning pink toes, 
And smooth, glossy feathers 
As white as the snows. - 
They ’ve come for their breakfast, 
They like to be fed; 
And Jennie has brought them 
Some nice bits of bread. 
She scatters the crumbs 
On the green by the door, 
And laughs as they pick up 
The bountiful store. 
Look! round the house stealing 
Comes sly Pussy Gray, 
And roguishly frightens 
The pigeons away. 
The mischievous kitten 
Is only in fun; 
She has not a thought 
Of the wrong she has done. 


But dear little Jennie 
Has no heart for play, 
Because her white pigeons 
Are hungry to-day. 
Mrs. H. C. GARDNER. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN NEW YORK. 

It is too early to pronounce upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the so-called ** Moody and 
Sankey meetings.” Success ought to be 
measured by the number of souls brought 
to abandon the evil and to pursue the good, 
to turn from the lower and baser life to the 
higher. And even this test is one that must 
receive the seal of time. It is not the num- 
ber led to desire and embrace a better life, 
which must be taken into the account, but 
the number who persist in the purpose and 
endeavor. 

Many argue that it is better for the seed 
to spring where there is not much depth of 
earth, and where the sun may wither it away, 
than for it never to spring at all. It is bet- 
ter for the angel to trouble the pool, even if 
the poor sinner only drag his infirmity to its 
brink, and gaze longingly upon the place of 
healing. 

Many, who might refuse to enter now, may 
come again when their hurts are sorer and 
their strength is more nearly gone. Even 
short pauses in careers of sin are better than 
continual and hurried hastening toward de- 
struction, If it prove that only a few even- 
ings in a Winter are redeemed from saloons 
and grog-shops and the street, this is better 
than no break at all. Good impulses, be 
they stirred never so feebly and briefly, are 
better than the deadly sleep of indifference. 
So be the goed done never so little, it is 
better than that it should not be done at all. 
Whether the amount of good accomplished 


~ is at all in proportion to the expenditure of 


strength and effort and money, remains for 
time to prove. We must measure results by 
the harvests the Churches shall gather months 
from now; by the number whose turning 
from evil ways is real; whose sorrow for a 
wasted life is deep; whose comprehension of 
God’s scheme for lifting and saving men is in- 
telligent; and whose submission to the di- 
vine Teacher and Master is genuine. That the 
work will not be wanting in this sort of tes- 
timony to its abiding effect on character, one 
can hardly fail to beassured. The eagerness 
with which the multitudes come to be taught, 
now that curiosity has had ample opportu- 
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nity for gratification, must be taken as an 
evidence of desire to know the ¢ruth. 

So far the men and women of New York 
have not failed to avail themselves of every 
opportunity and every facility. The even- 
ing audiences always fill the rooms, and the 
number of hearers is only limited by the 
number of seats. The attention is very pro- 
found, and the frequent résponse of ready 
tears shows that hearts are filled and soft- 
ened. On Monday night, at some touching 
story told in his tenderest manner, suddenly, 
all over the house, at once came forth the 
white kerchiefs. They fluttered a moment 
or two and were then put out of sight, but 
the effect was very peculiar and striking, 

Mr. Moody endeavored, during the first 
few days, to devote special effort to the rous- 
ing and quickening of Christians; but, from 
the very first, the number of those who asked 
prayer for friends, or rose to indicate their 
own desire to be taught a better life, has 
been so great as to press home the conviction 
that the work of helping the wicked to be 
good could not wait for a preliminary work 
of helping the good to be better. 

At a meeting of the organization of the 
woman’s prayer-service, over fifty women 
signified their desire to become Christians ; 
and at the inauguration of the men’s meet- 
ing, which follows nightly the regular serv- 
ice, and to which men throng in thousands, 
two hundred men rose at the first invitation. 

The inquiry-rooms are filled after every 
service, and the organized bands of Chris- 
tian workers, who, at these meetings, assist 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in talking with 
the troubled ones, find abundant occupation, 
No one whose heart has in it any place for hu- 
man sympathy could fail to be touched with 
the sorrows that are thus often unconsciously 
revealed, Surely the whole world ‘ groan- 
eth and travaileth in Jazz until now.”” The 
hearts are so sore and burdened; the lives 
are so full of care, often full of bitter un- 
kindness and poverty, and all the cruel 
follow in the wake of 
wrong-doing, that it seems as if they would 
come for a refuge from trouble, if not for 
a refuge from sin. But the two sad things 


heart-aches that 
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seem inseparable. United with the pitiful 
heart-breaking story of sorrow is found, al- 
most invariably, the consciousness that God, 
obeyed and loved, would have made life 
all so different. Those who come are so 
tired of sin and its results, so hungry for 
rest, that it must be a joy indeed to be able 
to point them to a sure refuge on the bosom 
of One who said, ‘*Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden.” 

It is not often a mew burden that they 
bring. They come now because the help 
seems near,—because, as Mr. Sankey sings, 
«Jesus of Nazareth fasseth by,” and the 
people hasten with their lameness and their 
leprosy and their infirmities, and lay them 
at his feet, longing for his forgiving look 
and the healing touch of his hand. 

Mothers, in real contrition, tell of gn- 
guish over sinful children, and of their own 
conviction that, had they, as mothers, been 
prayerful and tender, their precious boys 
might never have been lost. Young men, 
who have already squandered some of early 
manhood’s best years, bowed by a sense of 
waste and loss and shame, eagerly reach out 
for the hand that is to help them into nobler 
existence. And the helping hand of Christ 
is never wanting. 
out, led by it into a new and living way. 
Young girls, stirred to the heart by a sense 
that life means purpose and work and reality, 
instead of fashion, frivolity, and self-indul- 
gence, take their places among the Marys 
at Jesus’ feet, and go forth to join the bands 
of mission and Sunday-school workers and 
laborers for God’s little children. The poor, 
especially, feel that they have the Gospel 
preached to “tem, and many of them are 
found in every throng of eager listeners. 

At the Sunday meetings for women three- 
fourths were of the class who work during 
the days of the week; and the men’s meet- 
ings, held at nine every night, show great 
numbers of men whose faces and dress give 
evidence of little leisure and small means. 
Surely, in the workshops of those who toil, 
and in the homes for which labor provides, 
are needed the presence and inspiration of 
the unseen Friend, the burden-bearer, whose 
countenance can make light in all the dark 
places of the earth. Not less do the homes 
of the rich, who are unfitted by luxury and 
indolence to ‘endure hardness,’ and to 


Already many have gone 
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whom an entirely different class of tempta- 
tions appeal, need to hear the voice now 
ringing in earnest tones through our city, 
**Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto God.” 

If one could gather, from day to day, the 
stories of the inner life of individuals ag it 
reveals itself in the voluntary opening to the 
gaze of the pitying Christ, and to the gaze 
of some one of his followers who lives near 
enough to him to be able to share his fee]. 
ing for their infirmities, it would make a 
volume of such pathetic realities as no ro: 
It would show how deep. 
seated is the hunger, how intense the long. 


mance unfolds. 


ing, at the bottom of human hearts, for free. 
dom from the slavery of evil habits and sin, 
and for the consciousness of pardon and love, 
and tender nearness to Christ. Of course, 
there are multitudes utterly 
but those who speak out of hearts bowed 
and broken’show what lies hidden in many 


untouched; 


a heart not yet ready to give back answer to 
him who ‘stands at the door and knocks,” 

Mr. Moody’s sermons are quite fully re- 
ported in the daily papers, but one needs to 
listen to him to get at all at the secret of his 
power, and, even then, many go away won. 
dering how he ever holds in silence such 
mighty throngs of people, for neither man. 
ner nor matter of his sermons has even the 
element of novelty. Heabounds in familiar 
illustrations, and tells many anecdotes and 
stories, but they are almost all of a class to 
which we have long been accustomed in 
Sunday-school addresses and temperance lec- 
tures. He pours them out, one crowding on 
another, with a few vigorous words of old- 
fashioned Methodist exhortation 
His countenance, unembarrassed by deep or 
lofty thought, grows ruddy under the exer- 
His movements have more 


between. 


tion of speaking. 
energy than grace, and one naturally won- 
ders what it is that chains and moves and 
stirs the people so. But one answer, so far, 
has come to all this questioning,—an answer 
the truth of which is recognized even by 
those why try to cavil and criticise and con- 
demn. This man is as thoroughly imbued 
with the truth of the things he teaches as 
was ever John the Baptist, or St. Paul. He 
preaches that which he dvows. That the 
curse of sin is in the world, blighting hearts 
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and lives, and destroying every fair and 
pure creation, is to him an awful reality. 
Men are perishing,—not in the leaves of a 
Bible, not in books and sermons and theories, 
put in homes, in the streets, all about him,— 
so near that he can speak to them,—can 
touch them,—can reach out his hand and 
try to save them. And, believing this, he 
can not fold his hands and take his ease ; he 
can not be silent with sinners in sound of 
his voice. He /oves men and /oxgs to help 
them, and means to help them, and they feet 
it; and when he stretches forth his hand, 
they grasp and cling to it; and when he 
lifts up his voice in warning or entreaty, 
they hear him, and answer with tears and 
confessions and prayers. And He who loved 
the world in just that way for a whole life- 
time, and proved that love by dying for us, 
honors it in his servant, and blesses it just in 
proportion as it is inspired and imbued by 
the true spirit of mastery which is always the 
true spirit of love. Why do we marvel at 
this when God is love, and when all ages 
and experiences prove that the power to 





which the world’s heart has always re- 
sponded, has been the power of love? And 
so it is that the Spirit of the Lord is upon 
him to preach the Gospel to the poor. 

On Sunday last he preached from this text, 
at three P. M. to women, and at eight P. 
M. tomen. The congregation was not di- 
vided because any thing would be said to 
one sex that would not be equally applica- 
ble to the other, but in order to secure a 
greater number of listeners, and prevent the 
people who came at one hour coming again 
on the same day. 

Probably, so great a gathering of women 
was never seen in New York before. It was 
a wonderful sight, those six thousand eager 
faces; and he certainly had an opportunity 
to send the truth into many homes and 
hearts that day. Mr. Sankey sang for them 
the favorite ‘‘ Ninety and Nine,” which he 
had not sung before in New York; and Mr. 
Moody told them he had for them the Gospel 
of **good tidings of great joy,” the ** good 
news’? to all who will receive it. 

M. L. D. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HIoNORABLE S. S. Cox is a literateur, as 
well as iegislator, ex-editor, and popular 
lecturer. His latest effort, Why we Laugh, 
is a singular medley of philosophy and illus- 
tration, not very methodically put together, 
often rambling, and sometimes incoherent 
and irrelevant. He expends pages in show- 
ing that members of Parliament and Con- 
gress are but grown-up children, 


“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


The only portion of his book which makes 
the laugh come is where he quotes at length 
from professional, national, constitutional 
humorists and wits. Congressional wit and 
humor, as a general rule, is stale stuff to 
any body but Congressmen. Descriptions 
of wit and tales about humorous sallies are 
exceedingly pointless, dry, and uninteresting. 
Nine-ténths of the witticisms uttered derive 
their pungency and flavor from their sur- 





roundings,—from the man, the occasion, the 
subject, the manner. Humor plays with a 
lambent flame over all genial society. Play- 
ful badinage runs around many a family 
table, fun at the expense now of this mem- 
ber and now of that. Ridicule is a power- 
ful weapon in society for the promotion of 
morality, order, and decency. Jokes, nick- 
names, playful allusions to infirmities of 
person, speech, or action, abound in every 
grade of society. In school, some peculiar- 
ity evokes a laugh, and every one wears, all 
his life, the ludicrous epithets that the pe- 
culiarity called into existence. Mr. Cox 
shows marvelous memory and singular ap- 
preciation of the jolly side of humanity, par- 
ticularly the legislative. He has not es- 
caped sobriquet and thrust. The S. S, 
converted into **Sunset ;’”’ and Butler’s with- 
ering response, with a contemptuous wave 
of his hand, of the negro ‘‘shoo fly,” will 
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be long remembered. Mr. Cox’s book would 
be as readable as one of Moliére’s Comedies, 
if, instead of descriptions of bonmots and 
retorts, he could have made its pages pic- 
tures of men and their humors, He might 
have spared chapters of philosophizing, 
moralizing, and apology, some of it sin- 
gularly out of place; for instance, his rhe- 
torical description of Jordan as an apology 
for the profanation of the name Jordan in a 
silly negro ballad. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


THAT prince of American statisticians, 
David A. Wells, has endeavored to put fig- 
ures into romance, in Crusoe’s 
Money,—a pamphlet that discusses the usual 
politico-economic problems relating tomoney, 
its nature, its uses, its perversions. Savages, 
like the African negroes, know nothing but 
simple barter. As production increases, men 
discover and use media of exchange. Chap- 
ter VI treats of ‘*Gold and how Men Came to 
Use it;’”? Chapter VIJI, under what circum- 
stances the islanders ‘‘ came to use currency 
in the place of money.” He discusses also 
the effects of war on the finances of a na- 
tion, and other subjects relevant to the times. 
The volume is a full presentation, in a lucid 
and popular form, of the hard money side of 
the finance problem that is now agitating 
the nation. Mr. Wells is a thorough be- 
liever, with all scientific political econo- 
mists, in gold as a standard, basis, and rep- 
resentive of values; a conscientious opponent 
of the doctrines and theories of currency 
and credit that have lately sprung into exist- 
ence in most unexpected quarters, by enlist- 
ing such distinguished advocates as Con- 
gressman Kelly, Wendell Phillips, and B. F. 
Butler, and others, whose drift appears to 
be that specie is useless, if not pernicious, 
as a medium of exchange. Butler deems 
gold ‘*the machinery and relic of old des- 
potisms.” Money is henceforth to be ‘‘nei- 
ther gold nor silver, but something set up in 
the imagination, to be regulated by public 
opinion.” Wendell Phillips says, ‘* Currency 
in civilized and commercial nations must 
rest on credit, and consist of paper.” The 
times cry out for relief, and yet some are 
prophesying still further depression, bank- 
ruptcy, and ruin. The question is one of 
the hour, and Mr, Wells’s book will aid in 


Robinson 





its solution. 


Clarke & Co.) 


(Harper & Brothers; Robert 


SCOTLAND has had several Moodys; though, 
restricting itself to literal psalmody, and re- 
pudiating Gospel songs, Sankeys are im- 
possible. Duncan Matheson, whose ** Life 
and Labors” are volumed by Rey. John 
M’Pherson, was the counterpart of the great 
revivalist. Born in 1824, con- 
verted in 1846, he began, at the age of twen- 
ty-three, what his biographer calls his «evan. 
gelical apprenticeship,” by visiting the sick 
and distributing tracts. The Duchess of 
Gordon employed him as a domestic mis- 
sionary, at a salary of two hundred dollars 
The record of his labors for the 


American 


a year. 
next twenty years is intensely interesting, — 
in his native land, in the Crimean War, 
nursing the sick and wounded, exhorting, 
preaching, distributing tracts, and in all 
ways striving to advance the spiritual wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures, and the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. His last words 
were, ‘*Lord Jesus, come quickly.” (Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


French Principia, Part II (Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York), is a Reading Book de- 
signed by its compiler, Rev. Dr. Brette, to 
be used in conjunction with French Princi- 
pia, Part I. It contains extracts on a di- 
versity of subjects from the best French 
writers, each extract being followed by ex- 
planatory notes and questions on syntactical 
rules. Appended is an etymological vocab+ 
ulary, complete enough to be ordinarily 
used as a dictionary. It would be valuable 
for school use did it not, in the exceeding 
fineness of its print, seem to conspire with 
the daily newspaper in the endeavor to ruin 
the eyesight of the generation. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. ) 


Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tennyson, a beau- 
tiful pocket edition of this gem of the Brit- 
ish laureate; and A Day’s Pleasure, by Will- 
iam D. Howells, in the same attractive style. 
(James R. Osgood & Co., Boston; George 
E. Stevens, & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Barnes's Notes, revised edition, on the gen- 
eral epistles James, Peter, John, and Jude. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
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«THE LovE OF Money is the root of all 
evil,” —a sweeping declaration, but not 
more sweeping than true. It is often mis- 
quoted, made to read, ‘* M/oney is the root 
of all evil,’? a huge mistake. Scarcely any 
material thing plays so important and use- 
ful a part in the social economy as money. 
Without it, we should at once plunge back 
to barbarism. With it, as an agent, we feed 
and clothe ourselves, shelter our families, 
educate and elevate society, promote benev- 
olences, and support the Church, with its af- 
filiated interests and institutions. It is nat- 
ural that an instrument of so much good to 
the human race should be kindly regarded 
forits own sake as well as loved and coveted 
for the advantages it confers. The strength 
of the acquisitive passion may be inferred 
from the fact that it required for a counter- 
active a special precept of the Decalogue. 
«© Thou shalt not covet,” heads a long list 
of precepts and hortations by the sacred 
writers, including the warnings of our 
Savior himself, in reference to the prevalence 
of worldliness and selfish desire and gratifi- 
cation. Passion for money leads to thefts, 
robbings, cheating, forgery, and all manner 
of swindlings; all the forms of force and 
fraud put in operation by individuals and 
nations to possess themselves of the effects 
of others. While they have coveted money, 
and the delights and luxuries which money 
will purchase, many Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers ‘*have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” The young clerk who robbed his 
employer’s till; the young man who uttered 
forged checks; the cashier who squandered 
the funds committed to his trust, and cov- 
ered up his tracks with false entries for a 
season; the adventurer who entered the se- 
ductive paths and corners of stock specula- 
tions; the city politician who created gigan- 
tic systems of swindle, and legalized them 
by buying voters and corrupting legislators 
and judges; the government official who 
perverted his high office to mercenary pur- 
poses, and supported a woman’s extrava- 
gance by taking bribes,—all these have 
‘fallen into temptation and a snare, and 





into many foolish and hurtful lasts,”—the 
passion for display, fine houses, fine horses, 
fine carpets, fine plate, fine dresses, fine din- 
ners, luxurious elegancies: all too dearly 
purchased by the ultimate sacrifice of po- 
sition, life-long reputation, honor, liberty, 
and the exchange of name, fame, and coun- 
try, for prison or exile. Surely such ‘are 
doomed to destruction and _perdition.” 
What a slaughter of fair reputations fol- 
lowed the exposure of the whisky frauds! 
What a set of scattered skulkers are the mem- 
bers of the once prosperous Tammany ring! 
What suspicions cluster about every man 
that has had any thing to do with recom- 
mendation, sale, or purchase of bogus mines, 
lucrative offices, post traderships, cadet- 
ships, congressional page-ships, and other in- 
genious stealings, filchings from a deceived 
people or the treasury of burdened tax-pay- 
ers! Bad is it for men of the world when 
caught in frauds and compelled to eat the 
bitter fruit of their doings. Worse is it 
when the blow falls on the Christian ranks, 
and the cause of God is brought into ill- 
repute by the results of covetousness in min- 
ister or member. ‘* Thou, O man of God, 
Jiee these things.’ Tamper not with them, 
‘* vesist the devil,”’ but fly from vice. From 
secret vices fly to society, from social sins 
fly to privacy. Forego the pleasure of any 
company or influence that leads to sin, and, 
as a better alternative, ‘*follow after right- 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness,”’—virtues that insure safety, purity, 
and prosperity'here, and the approbation of 
God and life eternal hereafter. 


Humor.—Hon. S. S. Cox has written a 
book on the philosophy of mirth and merry- 
making, which we have noticed in the col- 
umns devoted to Contemporary Literature, 
It is as difficult to describe humor and witty 
sallies, retorts, rejoinders, repartees, ‘and jeu- 
@esprits, as it is to describe oratory or music. 
Mr. Cox’s illustrations of his theme are 
largely drawn from the Congressional arena. 
What a rich fund of anecdote, wit, humor, 
badinage, burlesque, and every form of 
mirth provocative, from the ludicrous to the 
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ridiculous, could be gathered from the con- 
ference floor, if any one would be at the 
trouble of gathering them up. Conferences 
used to be as sedate, silent, courteous, and 
attentive as the Sabbath service or the Su- 
preme Court. They are getting to beas jolly 
and uproarious and fond of roaring fun and 
stormy applause as Parliament or the national 
assembly, in spite of the efforts of some of the 
episcopal officers to reduce them to school- 
room order and old-style dignity and stillness. 


SCRAPS AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM.— 
Rev. G. E. Strobridge sends the following 
valuable suggestions : 

A friend whose advice had always a real 
specific gravity said once to the writer, 
‘*Carry with you all the time a small pair 
of scissors, with which to cut out whatever 
of value you may find floating through the 
newspapers.” 

«*But what shall I do with my scraps?” 
is a question which means too often much 
perplexity. The answer is ready —‘‘ Make 
a scrap-book.” But, aside from the tiresome 
task of pasting, what is a scrap-book worth 
without an index? And then, if the scrap 
is desired for insertion in a sermon, essay, 
or lecture, the pen must traverse it and copy 
I have found and proved a more ex- 
cellent way. Provide yourself with long 
envelopes. On the end write A—a, A—e, 
A—i, A—o, A—u, B—a, B—e, B—i, and 
so on, after the manner of Todd’s ‘Index 
Rerum.” A—u and A—y might be on the 
same envelope; so B—u and B—y. Y with 
all the vowels might be one envelope; so Z, 
and perhaps Q and J, one envelope each. 
Then, again, according to a man’s occupa- 
tions, he will need, it may be, separate en- 
velopes for some words. Thus, as a minis- 
ter, I have accumulated so much on Christ 
that I had to take them out of the envelope 
marked C—i, and put them in an envelope 
marked ‘*Christ.”” I have also given sepa- 
rate envelopes to ‘‘ Sabbath,” ‘* Providence,” 
«« Benevolence,” and to each of the benevo- 
lent causes of the Church—‘‘ Missionary,” 
‘* Freedmen,” ‘*Church Extension,” etc. 

The principle on which these combina- 
tions A—a, A—e, etc., are used, has been 
already hinted. The capital represents the 
first letter, and the vowel the first vowel, of 
the title of the scrap. For example, a scrap 


it in. 





on ‘* Avarice”’ 


would go into the envelope 
marked A—a;.on ‘* Animal,” into A—i; 
on ** Beauty,” into B—e; on ** Influence,” 
into I—u, etc. 

Some of the advantages are, there is no 


pasting, no indexing; the envelope is both 


index and scrap-book. There is no copying; 
< ’ 


you only take the scrap out of its envelope, 
and paste or pin it into its place in the man- 
uscript or skeleton. Another advantage is, 
it delivers admirably from the risk of repeti- 
tion; the scrap, once used, is out of the en- 
velope, and hidden in some sermon or other 
production. With this method 
again, hardly any need of a commonplace 
book; for all such extracts and items may 
be written out and put at once into their 
proper envelope, and then without further 


there is, 


writing transferred to their places in the 
manuscript. 

We may also by this plan, without the 
use of an ‘*Index Rerum,” preserve what- 
After this manner: Take a 
strip of waste paper for a book-mark. As 


ever we read. 


you read, jot down the topic of any fact, 
argument, or illustration, you may wish to 
keep, and the name, volume, and page of 
is found. When’ the 
paper is full, cut these indices apart, and 
distribute to their proper envelopes. Here, 
again, is protection against repetition; for 
when the extract is used, the slip on which 
its index was made can be destroyed. 

For filing these envelopes ordinary pigeon- 
holes serve well, putting from four to eight 
envelopes in a hole. A brother minisfer, 
who has adopted this plan, tells me he has 
had a box made with pigeon-holes, so that, 
the envelopes standing vertically, by run- 
ning over the tops, he can strike more read- 
ily the envelope wanted. 

So well do I like this method of preserv- 
ing what is serviceable in my reading of 
newspapers and books, that I would be glad 
now to have back, for a better use, the time 
already spent in working up a commonplace 
book, filling almost full an ‘* Index Rerum,” 


the work where it 


and making three scrap-books. 


OUR ENGRAVINGS this month need no 
special introduction to our readers. Observe 
how skillfully the artist has mingled his 
lights and shades, and how all the parts of 
each picture harmonize with each other. 
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